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Chapter I 


Frederick Stanley Arnot 


I N the year of 1864, in the tovoi of Hamilton, 
there was a prize distribution at a school. 
The gentleman who was giving the prizes 
away was the intrepid Pioneer-missionary- 
explorer, '^Dr. JDavid Livingstone, then on 
what proved” to be his last visit to his own 
country. He related many of his adventures 
in Africa to the boj^s, telling them, too, 
something about the terrible cruelty of the 
slave trade, and in burning words describing 
some of Africa's needs. 

Among his hearers was a little boy, Fred- 
erick Stanley Arnot by name, whose mother 
had brought him to hear the great traveller 
and preacher of the Gospel. Fred was bom 
in Glasgow, on Sep. 12th, 1858, but the 
family soon removed to Hamilton. He was 
only six years old at the time, but he. listened 
to the 'address, and tro m ~thence foi. wa^ ‘t 
"Atrica drew him like a ma gn^ FriehdSiip ( 
^ith the Liviiigstdhesi ^mo also lived in 
Hamilton, deepened his interest. Boy -like,, 
he„determined that he must go out to help his 
hero, a r esolutio n which colo ured all his 
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,sf,«dj;e?_and^ thoughts^ ^ and set his feet in a 
direction from which they never di\-erged. 

Amot’s parents were Christians; lie himself 
was converted when 10 j^ears old. It oime 
about in this way. One' day lie and a com- 
panion, Jimmie, were appropriating and eating 
plums from a neighbour’s garden, and Jimmie’s 
older brother, from a window, called them 
thieves. Fred Amot felt as though a pistol 
liad gone off at his verj* head. “Thief ! Thief 1 “ 
rang in his ears all the time. Ne.xt day he 
had to pass Hamilton prison, an?J did so'in a 
state of terror, 'fearing he might be talrcn off 
to prison. To. his horror he saw a policeman 
leading a little boj' tdrthbrveryjdace, and in 
his other hand the policeman held 'a. .pair of 
new boots which tlic barc-fopted , little boy 
had stolen. Fred felt that lie was much more 
wicked than that little needy boy. He rushed 
off home and hid himself till bed time. He 


said; “I drcaclcd to pass another night; 1 
could not tedTahyone wlmt a wirke<l hoy I was. 
I knew I ought to tell God about it, but I 
trembled to do so at my usual everting prayer, 
so I waited until all were in bed and tire house 
quiet, tlicn up I got. Now, I thouebt, I will 
ask God to forgive me, Init words would not 
coivsc, and, pt last, I burst into a. flood of 
tt-ar.s. I felt I was too wicked eve;i for God 


to forgive; yet. a. glimmer of light ami bop-*' 
came to me with this thou.ghi: 'ihat !■' why 
bo-'US dic<l on the Cro^^s for me, .becaU'C I am 
i-o wicked.' “ Amom: rminv texts of Scripture 
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that my parents had taught me was John 
3. 16. I repeated it to myself on my Imees 
about" two d'cIoclc one , morning, and that 
‘whosoever’ took me in. I awoke next day 
with a light heart, the burden- was gone. ” 

His^d^ire to help Africa increased , tenfold.^ 
JI.e.,realised,- as. never,. before, what her need^* 
-was,, and now he really had something which 
he could offer her — God’s great salvation (the 
only foundation of real good to this perishing • 
world) . As years went by his purpose deepened. 
At, J.5.-he -felt -that' God had, called him to a 
missionary life,, and therefore, with "God- 
given wisdom he Aet. to wor k ..from ..thst time 
to learn and practise anything wh ich, would 
be of serviceirr^r~A.ft'ica — joinery, black - 
snutE’s' work, watch repairs. ahTc^e in for 
ffis atteiitiOT ; he~ also accustomed himself to 
find his way in lonely and unfamiliar districts 
with the aid of the compos only ; and preached 
frequently in the open air with his father. 

In 1881, on July 19th, at the age of 23, his 
cherished hope was . realised. He sailed for 
Africa on the “Dublin Castle, ” accompanied 
by Donald M'Lean, who intended to go into 
the interior with him. At Durban, where 
they arrived on Aug. 20th, this friend was 
taken ill, and being told by the doctor that 
he was not fit for such a journey, he remained 
in Natal, and Arnot, when his preparations 
were completed, proceeded alone. 

PTAt that time the railways ' reached only as 
far as Pietermaritzburg; the rest of the journey 
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had to be made by ox-vragon. The difiiciiitics, 
dangers, sickness, and privations v/hidi Arnot 
endured, ser\'ed only to strengtlien his faith 
in God. He realised, as he tells us i n his 
God's promises were nofm'^hc 
t yords. written to tJic. instructioiT . 51 our 
^hdi, or for repd i ticai. ^mii oiir Jij>s. but 
certainties to goJ i^ and tlic assurance of oiTe 
ol tliese js betto tlian an army. 

On the 19tli November lie left Maritzburg 
for the interior. Progress was slow at first, 
on account of the long continued drought, 
but when rain fell they were able to cross the 
desert country be\?ond the Limpopo River, 
arriving at Shosliong, the Bamangwato capital, 
on March Iltli, where King Kama, theCiiristiaii 
ruler, received him .yer}^ kindly. " He remained 
there three months, 'i'hon, as he wished to 
visit the Barotse, King Kama offered his 
Christian headman, Tinka, as escort as far 


as the I'lfababi River, a charge which the good 
black guide performed most thoroughly. On 
December 19th, 18S2, after tedious negotia- 
tions with various headmen and King Liwauika, 
conducted by a kind trader, he reached Lealtii. 
the principal Barotse town. Arnot spent about 
eighteen months in that part, making 
occasional brief voyagas up the Zambesi, mid 
teaching some of the children. In July, lSS.'k 
he went down to Panda-ma-tenka h‘%'ir ii 
someone was going to join him in his worly 
and also to procure supplies, and during tuis 
interval he made visits to several outiving 
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places, returning to Lealui by Oct, 22nd, 
when he received a very hearty welcome, and 
a present of a nice, snug hut in the town, from 
Liwanika himself. 

Liwanika, who had many talks with Arnot,- 
had been very urgent at first that he should not 
teach his people the Word of God, and especi- 
ally such a thing as that,..a-poon_slave rnight 
be seat^ in^^ejpalace.pf God,, and a_ king of ' 
chief. shut -out. Arnot begged the king not. to" 
be angry with him for the words were God's 
words, not man’s. As time went on, and 
especially after Arnot’ s return from Pand- 
ma-tenka, Liwanika became quieter and gave 
permission to the missionary to preach more 
freely — and indeed, what else could such a 
missionary do than proclaim the whole counsel 
of God? 

Often he used to hear the natives talking 
among themselves about the .things he had 
told them. “Monare’ s words pierce the heart, ” 
one man said, and the poor slaves found it 
hard to believe that the Heavenly portion 
could be theirs too. Many times some of the ’ 
people would come to him after several days 
to discuss questions weighing on their minds 
in respect of his solemn words. \ 

In 1884, as a civil war was threatening, 
Arnot was advised to leave Lealui, and so, 
on May 1st, in company with a friendly Porto- 
guese trader, Senhor Porto, he started for 
Benguella, on the West Coast. After various 
hindrances and adventures, he arrived there 
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in November, 1884, having thus travelled 
clear across Africa, from Durban on the East 
coast, to Benguella on the West. 

In June of 1885, after collecting stores and 
carriers, he started for Garanganze (now called 
Katanga), a jouniey of 1200 miles, the country 
ruled by Msidi, who was anxious to have 
white trades there. Amot, on tlie strcngtli 
of that wish, and having something better 
to offer than trading goods, accepted the 
invitation for himself, and reached Msidi’ s 
country on Feb. 14th, 1886. 

He frankly showed the king, wlicn break- 
fasting with him, tliat he had to speak some 
very terrible and unpalatable truths, as well 
as proclaiming God’s love in sending His Son 
to die for fallen man. He feared if he did not 
fairly warn the king of his intentions that 
Msidi would think that Amot had intentionally 
deceived him. 

After a residence of more than two years in 
Garanganze, during which time he had much 
encouragement, Arnot returned to England — 
his first visit in seven years. Wiilst there, 
he married Miss Harriet Jane Fisher, who 
returned to Africa with him in March, 1K^9. 

Between 1889 and 1908 he made several 
voyages to England, partly on account of ill 
health, which often compelled him to remain 
some years in his native land. He also estab- 
lished the long line of mission stations between 
Benguella and Garanganze, during this l>cnod. 

In 1903 he settled in Johannesburg with his 
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family, using that tovm as a base for his many 
operations in the interior. He and Mrs. 
Amot paid a visit to Liwanika. Here, too, 
Amot saw Dick, his native servant, who had 
been baptised on confessing his faith in the 
Lord Jesus, Feb. 13th, 1887, nearly 30 years 
earlier. 

For six years Amot continued his work, 
though often suffermg severe bouts of illness, 
but in May, 1914, his busy life on earth came 
to an end, at the age of 55. Not a long life, 
but how full of labour for the Saviour whom 
he so early leamt to love. 
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Chapter II 

Dr. Baedeker 

F riedrich wilheui baedeivEr, bora at 
Wilten, Westphalia, on August 3, 1823, 
was destined God to carn^ the ncw's of 
salvation for manj'- thousands of miles to tens 
of thousands of the lowest, most miserable, 
and degraded of mankind, as well as to many 
of the noblest born in palace and hall. 

A delicate, retiring boy, his early j'ears 
seem to have been uneventful. At 21 he 
entered the German Army for the regulation 
two j^ears' militar}* service. In 1S4S, 4 years 
later, he was called from business to the Army 
again, but his liealth broke down, and, event- 
ually, to his great joy, he received liis dis- 
charge. b ut— his -y oung 

vdfejiied-^Jai^^ For ekht vetm 

fa ShiOU, tiud 

in fnmp fn Fngln nd for the snSci umF . 
where he became part owner of a high-class 
school in Weston-super-Mare, and settled flown 
jg n J^if-jgh CAtizoa. 

Tho mother, pt npe Af-J ds-.fmfti ls. . h £ Canu .-..i y 
wife in ISG^a helpmeet to the end (if his 
'eartliK' lilcT^ Fi)iir--veai:s-Jlfif^^ 
^ 1866 lLoi<DiadsiociLa\a^^ 
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which had been arranged by th e Earl of Cavan, 
J n Weston-au p fir-Maro. h^iedricJi jjaedeKer , I. 
_0ien 43 yPArjU-nf agp., wa.t; p ersna.dcrt t n attend. I' 
though he took good care to leave at ^e very i 
earliest moment at the close of the service./^ 
But one_evening . in the mercy of God, he was 

hand was laid on his shoulder, and Lord 
Radstock's voice sounded in his ears : "God 
~ has a message through me for you to-night. __ 
Come into the ante-room and let me give it. '''J " 
Baedeker acquiesced, wpnt -int .Q. ftiTTFl - 

Toom, so he said, "a proud" German infidel, 
and came out a humble believer m the~Loid~ > 
Jesus Christ. " 

— ]tald- g> - i;_rmm ni Tiig ^-nntrprginn fr> 

the day of his death — a. period of forty years— 
li e ceased not to teach and preach Tesus Christ. 
h'egmnmg i n the villag^ round ab out Els' 
home, and laJerThis delicate, sensitive man 
became the a postle to the Russians, e specially 
t o Russ ian prisoners'^ But Geimany, Bohemia, ; 
PoIandT'MSf^i^'^'iC Galicia, Switzerland, Fin- I 
land and other parts have also been the scene 
of Ins labours. 

It is marvellous that a man so frail, and with 
a weak heart, could^ uiTdertake the arduou^ 
and terrible joume^wh kh Jie. di^ -But— ^ 
gemed^ thhi'rnBWiTi gSaliew bodUy streng th 

powCT ~^o?~Christ mig M rest upon hin u-and he 
was lul^rabfedd^ilonn the wonderful work 
to which God had called him. His beloved 
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husband, 

cheerfully gave him up to that woricnSping 
him m every way, and, as he said to her! 
sh§j£ill_siirely-sha»^^ i " 

So he sets forth, and in his burning lo\‘e for 
the Saviour and for sinners, traverses more 
than once the vast territory from Helsingfors 
to Saghalien, practically right across the con- 
tments of Europe and Asia, preaching and 
giving copies of the Word everywhere, no 
matter \vhat opposition he encountered, nor 
what perils and discomforts he suffered. 


Among his friends he numbered princes and 
princesses, nobles, peasants, convicts. To 
ail alike he preached a full Gospel, whether 
in palace or prison, his message was the same 
— all are siimers, for all there is one Saviour. 


Fear of men had no place in Dr, Baedeker’s 
heart, so greatly did he yearn for their souls. 

Her Higlmess Princess Lievin was a most 
true and thoughtful friend to the doctor. 
Her home was always his headquarters when 
in St. Petersburg (now Leningrad), and Mrs. 
Baedeker stayed there several times. On one 
occasion the Princess insisted on Dr. Baedeker’s 


acceptance of a fur coat for his joumey across 
the snows, despite his assurance that one 
given him by Colonel Paschkoff was still 
sufficient, or could be made so. 

Dr. Baedeker’s heart was stirred to its 
greatest depths b}' the prisoners. He invariably 
visited the prisons as soon as possible, a.nd a-s 
tlie men stood before him in tlicir hca^y 




face Pa oe JQ 
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chains, many of them about to start on their 
a^vful march into Siberia, he would tell them 
tenderly of the Saviour who loved them and 
died to save them. He could not release them 
from their chains but many a sin-laden soul 
was set free for a glorious eternity by 
accepting the Saviour of \\diom he spoke so 
movingly. 

In the early years of, his work he often had 
great difficulties with the prison officials, 
but when about- 1888, through the kindness of 
a countess who was the friend of the Empress, 
he obtained a permit to visit all prisons, most 
of these difficulties disappeared. 

Once he lost his permit. It happened at 
Torr, where he had been speaking to 800 
prisoners and missed the J;rain to Moscow. 
In the crowd which thronged to the later 
trains his pocket was picked. He lost £100 
in English money, and one thousand roubles 
in Russian money; but, worse than all, his 
precious permit had gone ! Directly he arrived 
in Moscow he \vrote to the Countess of its loss, 
but she shrewdly guessed that he must have 
lost money, too, and the good doctor was not 
allowed to suffer that loss. A new permit, 
conferring fuller privileges, and the mone}'', 
arrived m a very short time. 

Every two years for eighteen years the 
precious document was renewed, and, in the 
goodness of God, still greater liberties were 
given, and prison doors were opened more 
easily, whilst prison officials became more 

2 
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'helpful eveijAvliere. It was no infrequent tliinq 
ff officers, and guards to be 

aii^ted by the words he spoke to the prisoners. 
A Kussian prison oJfiicer accosted liim one dav 
saying that the doctor had hit him two years 
before, when speaking to the prisoners. So 
God honours the Word spoken by His faithful 
servant. 

Often he had to speak through an interpreter, 
sometimes two. On one occasion, when speak- 
ing to the prisoners in Finland, a professor 
was interpreting for him. Tlie prisoners stood 
listening respectfully, but faces set in sullen, 
stony expressions, evidently quite unmoved 
by his words. On his next visit the sweet 
young Baroness von Wrede acted as his inter- 
preter. The cliange in his audience was 
marvellous. B}?' the twitching features and 
tear-filled e 5 ''es he could see that his words 
were having immediate effect. Astonished, 
he inquired of the officer in charge afterwards, 
and the repty was: you said 'my be- 

loi-ed friends, ’ or 'my brothers, ' tlic profc-ssor 
translated the expression as 'rnen' — 'prisoners.' 
But the 3 ’'oung lad}' translated it as you cxprcj^cd 
it in German, ‘my beloved friends'— -'my 
brothers.’” Those hard hearts had been 
touched by the doctor’s genuine love arid 
compassion, and so were opened to rec^uve 
bis message of that greater love. Hie young 
Baroness accompanied liini on more than one 
occasion. At Abo she was v/itly liim where 
lie preached to 1000 prisoners. The Director 
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of the prison himself was quite overcome, 
and thanked Dr. Baedeker, with tears in his 
eyes, before prisoners and officers there 
assembled. 

To Saghalien, that dreadful island sur- 
rounded by an icy sea, whence escape was 
impossible, to which the most desperate 
criminals were transported, there to finish 
their days, toiling in chains, hopeless, des- 
pairing — ^to this place of living death Dr. 
Baedeker carried his glorious message. Small 
wonder that his sullen, evil-hearted, con- 
demned audience listened spell-bound, as, 
with tears coursing unheeded dovm his face, 
he spoke of pardon, freedom, joy, and peace 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, "V^^o alone is able 
to save, and told them of the everlasting 
glorious Home He is preparing for His ovra. 
Did not the fact that the preacher had come 
so many thousands mile across bleak and 
desolate lands to tell them and plead with 
them, convince them of the reality of the 
message? No doubt it did, and no doubt 
that many of those hopeless captives who 
looked upon that tall figure and reverent 
face, as they listened to his burning words, 
have met him again in the presence of the 
Lord. This wonderful man fulfilled his earthly 
course on Oct, 9th, 1906, at the age of 83. 
Lord Radstock, his father in the faith, who 
had also played an important part in Dr. 
Baedeker’s ministry by his influence in Russia 
and elsewhere, was present at the funeral at 
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W^ton, and spoke of the strenuous life so 
swiftly ended. 

At a conference at Clifton, Bristol, Dr. 
Baedeker caught a chill, pneumonia followed, 
and in a few days the Home-call came. To 
the last he was anxious for souls, speaking to 
his nurses, and saying continually to those 
who visited him: a m go in crMn- 1 o -soe- llm. 

King in His ’’ \Vhat a meeting that 

^wouldbe! 
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Chapter III 

Sir Henry Havelock 

H enry ha\telock was born at Bishop Wear- 
mouth, on the 5th of April, 1795. There 
is more than one tradition attached to 
the family name; that of Havelock the Dane, 
ruling in the Eastern Counties before a.d. 
449 ; and of Haflok, a lost child of some Viking, 
who grew up into a great soldier; and also 
that the family is descended from Guthrum, 
the Dane, who, after swearing fealt}’’ to Alfred, 
settled dovm as king of East Anglia, and 
embraced Christianity. 

The boy with this reputed warlhce ancestry 
was not lacking in moral or physical courage. 
This was early shovm. His schoolmaster 
noticed one day that Henry had a black eye, 
and because the boy refused to tell him how 
he came by it, administered a good caning. 
The black eye had been given to Henry when 
defending a younger boj^ from the school bulty, 
and he preferred to be pimished rather than 
get the bully into trouble. 

Vdien the family moved from Bishop Wear- 
mouth to Ingress Park, Henry, now about 
five years old, went, with his elder brother, 
every day to a school kept by the curate of 
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SwMcombe Rev. J. Bradley, and to the 
littie boy the nde to and fro on his pony w.s 
a y)urce of great pleasure. Before he was 
of age he was transferred to 
the Charter House, where he bore tlic severe 
discipline with his usual equanimity, and 
throughout his seven years tliere disp]a}’ed 
such keenness and application, and devotion 
to dut}^, and developed such a serious dis- 
position that he was nicknamed 'Thilosoplicr, " 
soon abbreviated into "Phlos, ” a soubriquet 
which was still used 38 years later by an old 
school-fellow, Archdeacon Hare, who'had not 
seen him since they parted at the Charter 
House. 

During the years at that school, Havelock 
and four of his friends used to meet in secret 


for pra 5 ^er and Scripture reading. Scripture 
was no new thing to him, for his mother had 
made it a custom to gather her cliildren for 
it every dajn That good mother cxcrcisicl 
a great influence upon this son, and the love 
between them was uncommonly deep and 
tender. In 1809 her health began to fail; two 
years later, Jan., 1811, whilst he wa.s at honic 
for the holidays, she had a stroke, but rallied 
for a little while. In February, wlien he hnd 
to return to the Charter House, the parting 
was very sad, a.nd she was con^'i^ced that he 
would not see her in life again. On the 1.6th 
of tliat month she died. .Henry v.-a.^ yaily;! 
home at once, but without being to.ei tne 
sorrowful truth, and wc can judge of the feanui 
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and crael shock it must have been when he 
bent over the still form on the bed to kiss her 
gently, thinking she was asleep, and discover- 
ing that she was dead. 

In August, that year, Dr. Raine, Henry’s 
beloved master at Charter House, died, and 
Henry returned shortly after to his home, 
Clifton, where he remained till 1812, studying 
the classics, and acquiring general knowledge. 
By this time his father had been compelled 
to sell Ingress Park, on account of rash specu- 
lations, and Henry, now eighteen, endeavoured 
to follow out his mother’s oft expressed wishes 
by studying for the bar. His legal studies, 
however, were cut short after a year, by an 
unhappy misunderstanding with his father, 
and a miserable twelve months ensued. Then, 
through the influence of his elder brother, 
William, Henry became a soldier, at the age 
of twenty. Eight j^ears of military life in 
England followed, and he threw himself into 
his work with his usual ardour. But all was 
not well with his soul. Though he was strictly 
moral and pure in conduct and principle, and 
would never join with those who made a mock 
of Christianity, he yet began to entertain 
doubts of the Deity of Christ. It seemed as if 
the hallowed influence of his beloved mother 
would go for nothing. 

Then came the first voyage to India, in 1823, 
on the "General Kyd. ” On board was. Lieu-, . 
tenant Gardner, and to him Henrj'' Havelock 
confided his wretched condition of soul; told 
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how full his heart was of speculation and 

to the ver£je of Uni - 
Tarianism ; and...yet how, on the other hand. 
he j*earpedJn_expressib]y„for a safe and solid 
foundation of peace, whereon his soul might 
rest. ..Lieutenant- Gardner„„p.ers.uad.ccljum to 

Book which 

a^tTc*^^af^'TlteTrue of sah'ation , and 
as the boat plouglicd the waters of the Atlantic, 
Havelock sought and found the. Saviour; he 
was called out of darkness into God's marvel- 
lous light. ErcuiL_that time forth ..he en- 
.deavOTjed J:o^ follow an'T*''‘H>iyL^e.~Captai.u 
oOusTSalvairou,™ enduring hardness through 
all iiis days, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. 

In,MtLy,-~182SHie arr-ivcd .iu-Indiaj -where he 
was to remain for nearly the next twonty-sc\vn 
years, and wlierc lie spent the greater ’part of 
his life. At Serampore he made the acquain- 
tance of ]\Iiss Hannah J^Iarshman, whose father 
was a devoted missionar\% and married her 
on Feb. Sth, 1829. His fipt son, Harr>‘, was 
born 1830; Joseph, 1831 ; his youngest, George, 
1847. The third son, Ettrick, died in infancy*, 
and a little daughter who, witli her mother, 
was ill a burning hunga]o^r, vras so sei'erely 
injured that she died, Mrs. Havelock was 
not expected to live, but she made a mar- 
vellous recover}*. There was another dau:Jiter , 
on whose account Mrs. Havelock left India. 
1849. 

His regiment was tlie 13ih Light Infantr>'. 
commanded by Colonel Sale, Havelock s good 
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friend, and Ha velock exer cised a wonderful 
influence nverj^elme n^di n mg^e'd imgH 
which he was associated with them; they were' 
individually objects of his special care — ^their 
souls as well as their bodies. As early as 
1823, when they were quartered in the Temple 
of Gaudama, Rangoon, , he .^assejnbled, all 
. cared to join with him for worship and prayer 
^jh bine 'of the side chapels, and those Christian 
.soldiers bang. ’ 

As the years went by Havelock accomplishedN 
more and more for the 13th. He applied for 
permission for dissenting soldiers to meet in 
a chapel of their o\vn, and always, as they 
moved from place to place, secured this 
privilege to them. He himself had been led 
to see that Baptism by immersion was according 
to the will of God, as revealed in His Word, 
and had acted accordingly. And even during 
his greatest financial straits he always gave 
a tenth of his means to the Lord. Temperance 
he advocated strongly, and through his exer- 
tions the men had attractive coffee rooms, 
and there he often addressed them. Colonel 
Sale, Havelock’s chief, and his friend Captain 
Chadwick, were members of the Regiment’s 
,, Temperance-Society. 

Some_of his fello\y.,ofiicers were highly 
incensed^b^Havelbck’^ spiritua,! care of his 
.men?'* They ’^even . wrote letters ' against, his 
religious exertions, which letters reached Lord 
William Bentihck at the time when Havelock 
was recommended for the Adjutancy of the 
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13th. Lord William Bcntinck, however, being 
aware of Havelock’s excellent character and 
influence, and fitness for the post, bestowed 
the Adjutancy upon him in spite of the objec- 
tions. He had made inquiries as to the men, 
and received the report tliat they were the best 
Md most orderly in the forces, and when he 
interviewed Mrs, Havelock (Havelock Jiimsclf 
was on the way to Agra at tlie time), he said 
that he hoped that Havelock would continue 
his good work, and convert, if possible, the 
whole regiment, but, with a smile, "The 
Adjutant must not preach, " 

The Adjutant did preach, however. He 
held the position for 3| years. The loth 
became still more well known for sobriety, 
piety, and steadiness, and proved more worthy 
than ever before of their nickname of ‘Tdave- 
Jock's^aintsJ' v • - 

“Ai earij’’ as_ lS26 they were thus cajlcd. On 
the occasion” of a surprise attack bii iih biitpo.y 
thcL-Corps-whicli-Tvas, ordered to support it 
was found unfit,, having had a recent carqiLsc. 
"Then call out Havelock' s saints, " . exclaimed 
Sir Archibald Campbell. C,lkcy arc always 
..sober, and can be depended upon ; and Have- 
Jocicliimself is always ready. ’’ The "saints 
were under arms in a very short time, and 
gained awictoiy.oycr. tlic enemy in more v/ays 
than one. 

* A clever accomplished student of military 
tactics and warfare, very outspoken as to 
mistakes, no matter who made them, aiici U-'-mg 
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his pen, too, very freely in the same manner, 
,the. blunt-.and trnthful Havelock- found, pro- 
motion, slow in comihf.. Many times he was* 
superseded, many times commissions were 
bought over his' h^d,"' 'and the' years ' passed"' 
away, leaving him with increasing ill-health 
and in great financial straits ; suffering in mind, 
too, at the studied neglect, the stubborn 
withholding of that advancement which cer- 
tainly was due to the possessor of so good and 
brave a record. But, in spite of ail, his 
trust-indiis-Godj-hisdove-for-his-Saviour, „and ^ 
.^his^zeaLin that Saviour’s cause never wavered, 
though he knew full 'well that' his religious ' 
activiti& 'militated gainst his earthly pro- 
niption'. 

Then, in the last year of his life, 1857-,- 
._during„his campaign in India, at the time of 
J;he Mutiny,, honours. ...came, ^ thick and fast. 
.AfferHii's'^ last gallant action,' tKe"'R*elie"f' of 
Lucknow, he heard that he had been given the 
distinction of K.C.B. But before ihe further 
nHvs “could ~feach hiih''that the dignity of a 
Ba fon eriiad'liem "conferred* upon him, .and 
that ^1000 per annum had been voted to him 
on the recommendation of the Queen, and 
... while the papers were.ringing Avith.his,prais^'7 
he sank rapidly, dying in a soldier’s tent, in 
the arms of his son Harry, Lieutenant Have-" 
lock, just outside Lucknow. 

" The' news that "General HavMock died on 
the 24th Nov,, of dysentry, brought on by 
ejqiosure and anxiety, " did not reach England 
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till Jan. 7th, 1858, and the nation, instead 
of being able to shower applause upon him, 
was plunged into mourning for its hero. And 
for him — ^vell — ^the greatest promotion of all 
had come his wajL He had been summoned 
into the Presence of his Lord, to receive His 
"Well done!” As he VTote to his little son, 
George, in 1856, "Do you, my little George, 
though you should be the lowest man in India 
in rank and worldly endowments, take care 
that you have Jesus for your Friend, and He 
will exalt you to share" His glory and His 
Kingdom. ” 
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Chapter IV 

F. N. Charrington 

F rederick Nicholas charrington was bora 
on February 4, 1850, in Bow Road, East 
End.^ At 9 years old he did a most aston- 
ishing thing. He took a bundle of banknotes 
from his father's table in the counting house 
and flung them on the fire, and when his 
father — ^remarkably patient — asked why he did 
so, replied that he wanted to see a blaze. 
Fourteen years later he flung away thousands 
of banknotes and created a blaze which still 
mounts heavenwards. 

Mr. Charrington, senior, was a great brewer, 
and was able to give his son the best of every- 
thing from a worldly standpoint. The boy was 
educated at Marlborough and Brighton College, 
and on finishing his school career at the latter 
place, a choice of Oxford or Cambridge was 
given him, but, as he did not care for a uni- 
versity life, he was sent for a tour of the 
continent in company with Mr. J. H. Buxton, 
a wealthy young brewer, both in charge of 
Rev. Thomas Scott. 

Then followed 12 months’ training in the 
details of the Brewery business, after which 
he entered Charrington’ s world-famed Brewery 
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in Mile End Road, London. Later on he 
went on another continental tour willi his 
parents, and met llv. William Rainsford of 
New York, son of Rev. Marcus Rainsford of 
Belgrave Chapel, London. The two voimg 
men went back to England together,’ and 
Fred Charrington took ^Ir. Rainsford to his 
owm home for a visit. Tlien it was that 
Wi^ajn Rainsford ask^ Charrington 

jCheJmev^'tdmlher hb^'w^ 

The question was'fcs'ehted,‘'but' young Rains- 
ford, blaming himself for not speaking before, 
persisted. "Y^ien I have gone will yon 
promise me to read the 3rd chapter of John's 
Gospel?" he begged. The promise was given, 
and when, in fulfilment of it, Fred Charrington 
was turning the leaves of the Bible, lie remem- 
bered another friend who had asked him to 
read that chapter. 'This.Js.-a».veL}L,.curious_ 
thing, " he thought, 'Two nien, m^^ 
friend, Rainsford, lind niy old Trichd, Lord 
Garvagh both say the sahie thing—that they 

are -^iW. ” 

,.He read Gie cliaptc^through, and in tlie great 
mercy Tind’^iovc of God, when he reached the 
end he could say that he, too,' was sinira. 

Immediately lie He 
was then twent}' years of a ge. Between two 
and three ycaTi^atef^camc , the_sccq^^ 
flinging awa}’’ of bank-notes. Here iiriiks'own 

TTOrdsi-TTlieTtooC 'T was engaged in some 

little wa\* in tiyung to work in the East End 
of London, chiefly among girls and boys. My 
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conscience was beginning to trouble me about 
the Brewery. One day I came to the ‘Rising 
Sun’ at the comer of a little street, and I saw 
a poor woman with her little children dragging 
at her skirts, go to that public house. She 
looked in and called to her husband inside, 
'Oh, Tom, Tom, do give us some money. 
The children are crying for bread.’ The man 
looked at her, and his only reply was to rush 
out and knock her and her children down into 
the gutter. Of course you will ask, ‘\^Tiat 
did you do?’ Well, I was just a coward, for 
sin makes cowards of us all. I looked up at 
the public house and there emblazoned in 
gold, I saw the name ‘charrington’ — my 
name. I said to myself, ‘How can I say any- 
thing to that man, seeing that I am responsible 
for their misery,’ but when he knocked down 
his wife, he knocked me out of the Liquor 
Traf&c. I thought to myself at that moment, 
this is one case, in one public house. There 
are hundreds of other cases of misery in this 
same house. This is only one house, and we 
have got hundreds of public houses, and what 
amount of misery, and what amount of wretch- 
edness I thought I must be responsible for? 
I said, ‘I ca nnot-bea r. it. I will z me.Jt- U'^J.. 
and, ha has- carried-out .his word. „...One million 
'and a quarter,-=^140 a day he put aside, and 
TiasTsp'en t .■ his j[ire~S glMng~the'~iirmk 
.prea.ching salvation. ' ' ^ 

But this complete renunciation of the 
Brewery and all its profits came as a great 
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shock to his father, and he did all he could 
to persuade the young man to relinquish the 
(to liim) mad idea. But Frederick Charrington 
quietly replied that his conviction remained 
the same. He could not bear to be a contri- 
butor to the sin and misery resulting from 
drink. At length his father \’'iclded. 

Shortly afterwards i^Ir. Charrington, senior, 
was thrown from his horse and sustained such 
severe injuries that he died. But before he 
passed awny Fred liad the 303^ of a sweet and 
sacred interview' wdth him, comforting and 
sustaining the cl3dng man as only siicira son 
could do. 

The "little w’ay” in which 3’oung Charring- 
ton was "tr3dng to work” in the East End of 
London, began in a ha3doft, rented from a man 
w'ho did his best wlien drunk to disturb the 
meetings. On one occasion he bawled out 
that his horse could not sleep on account of 
the noise made b}^ the bo3\s singing lymms ! 

The loft proving too small for tlie increasing 
number of bo3's, the rector of Stcpne\* placed 
his schoolroom at the seiw'ice of Hr. Charring- 
ton and his two colleagues, Hugh Campbell 
andE. H. Kerrvin, the latter from the beginning 
and till his death, was scerctarv to the,Tow€r 
Hamlets I^Iission (the name by whicli, it 3'uTt 
00 iiot imbw^it, i\fr. Charrington’s gre.at 
work is called) but the rector's kindly arranne* 
ment was objected to, perhap.=: not unrcasouabl}’ 
b\' the parents of tlic da3’ scholar.^, for the 
>iission bovs w’crc rather a rough lot. A 
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big workshop at Hertford Place was taken 
which Mr. Charrington, senior, fitted up at a 
cost of £300, and a room in Heath Street, 
Stepney was rented for girls. Next, the 
parents wanted to come to the meetings, and 
so the work grew and grew. In Carlton Square 
the East End Conference Hall was built 
accommodating 600. It was opened on Nov- 
ember 1st, 1872. Later on a huge tent was 
erected on Mile End Waste and used for two 
v/hole summers, the rent paid by the Hon. 
Elizabeth Waldegrave, sister of Lord Rad- 
stock. 

. On February 4th, 1886 (Mr. Charrington' s 36th 
birthday) the Great Assembly Hall, Mile End 
Road was opened. It is close to the old Brewery, 
and is the largest Mission Hall in the world. 
At the laying of the foundation, and the 
opening of the building, Mr. Charrington was 
surrounded by his friends and helpers, some 
of them belonging to the oldest and noblest 
families in the country, for Lord Shaftesbur}^ 
Sir George Williams, Lord Radstock, the Duke 
and Duchess of Westminster and many more 
such stood by him in his efforts to help the 
poor and degraded. His very beloved friend, 
the Hon. Ion Keith Falconer, who had appealed 
so successfully for funds for the erection of 
the Hall had sailed as missionary to Aden 
before the opening, and died out there in 1887. 

In this Hall — of which an American million- 
aire said, "We have no place an5nvhere in 
our country for the benefit of humanity like 
5 
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this, ” there is accommodation for 5000 people. 
Mr. Charrington has been Hon, Superintendent 
since its opening, 45 years ago, and the 
wonderful record of his 60 years work in tlic 
East End would fill several t'olumes. J ldis 
courag e and steadfa s tness in com bating the 
i-arbund^i inlT has-nearly -Eoit3uin 
his life on more than one opcasion, ..Evcn„at. 
tEe^ dvanccd^aye'br/S In i’922, when offering 
l ealiefs pro testing "agmnst ’l^imdaT^op 
“Ciimmas,,. and...invdting .pebp to iit.ar 

the. .Gospel,., he was.,.brutall 3 ' stnick dpw^ 
a, „ pugilist, .evidenth^ hired, 'aud~ira?r”vtTy 
- nearly killed. 

'nMf7~^traTrington has ventured alone into 
streets and alle3-s so infamous that the ])olice 
do not think it wise to visit, e.xcept in couplcis, 
and there he has carried tlic glad tidings of 
salvation to tlie poor, degraded peoj)lc wlio 
would not walk a step to hear it in a building. 
The Day shall declare the han'cst. He saved 
the life of a 3 'oiing man in the inqiiir}’ room at 
the Hall by wrestling on tlie floor with him 
; to take a bottle of poison from him with which 
he had intended to kill him.self. He has been 
; beaten on the head with umbrellas and scratched 
and kicked 1 ) 3 '* women, when he){>ing a liardh'- 
bcstcad policeman to make am arrest in a 
public house of evil reputation. ^ He has 
.,.cljased a policeman Avhoin he sav,' in tlie act 
of getting a can of drink vdiilc on'dut}’ -chased 
liim through manv dark streets and r-augnt 
liim— -yes, caught him, to sign the ])ledge, and 
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to be saved -eventually at the Hall, where 
aftenwds^ he^^^atte^^^^ ^ But Mr. ' 

Charrmgton in his campaign ' against beer- 
drinking by the police when on duty never 
reported a policeman. He complained, in 
a general way at head-quarters, but gave no 
names, and tackled any delinquent he dis- ; 
covered in his o^vn way. j 

Of his campaign against the Music Halls ‘ 
when he knew what dens of iniquity some of 
them were, there is no space to tell, nor of the 
splendid work done in some of those very places 
when Gospel services were held there on 
Sundays, but the glorious record of saved 
souls is laid up in Heaven. So, also, is the 
wonderful story of the rinsing of the 200 
brothels in the East End, and the rescue of 
bovs. gir ls! and young women from a life 
of infam^ His very name was a terror 
some ot those parts of London. One woman 
when she heard he was coming went into her 
house of ill-fame and fell dead on the floor — 
solemn fact. His photographs were.to.beiound-. 
in the-vilest houses - that-fhe- inveterate foe 
might be recognised. 

But, ah, 'he always bore with him the 
message of salvation, and the forgiveness of 
sins through the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
mightily did that prevail. 

The story of the happenings at the Great 
Assembly Hall would be a long, delightful task, 
for it has been open, every night all the year 
round, more than 20,500 consecutive nights. 
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Every Sunday about 700 hungrj' men and 
women have a good meal tlierc in the great 
Hall and remain to hear t^ Gospel preached. 
Our gracious King Gcorge/'provided the first 
of these teas when Prince of Wales, in 1909, 
and continued his help while on the throne. 

The Editor of the Christian Graphic, with a 
friend recently visited the Mission on a Sunday 
evening. A clear Gospel message was given 
to the hungry who had been fed, sitting on the 
ground floor, and to the hundreds who filled the 
gallery. 

In an interview !Mr. Charrington stated his 
case tersely, as he liked it to go out to the 
public. He said : 

"I was. born to a great inheritance, worth 
nearlv a million of money, JbutJt was defiled. 
I was bom agam-to a greater inhcriiance, 
j ncorru pti ble and ..uncle^ed and^ that “fadeth 
not away, reser\’'cd in Hea\'en for me. ” 

When we think of the souls saved, the 
homes made better, and the evils expelled by 
these instruments in God’s hands — the Great 
Assembl}’’ Hall, with its Superintendent and 
his noble band of helpers — we can but praise 
our God for the great work, and the great man 
whom he raised up to perform it. And should 
not the joy of it urge us to seek a share in this 
work, too'? "He that giveth unto the poor 
shall not lack” (Prov. 23. 27). "He tliat win- 
neth souls is wise” (Prov. 11. 30). 
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Chapter V 

Dr. Barnado, the Children’s Friend 

T homas j. barnardo was born on July 4th, 
1845, in Dublin. He was a very delicate 
child, suffering more than one severe 
illness before he reached the age of ten, at 
which age he was sent to school. A quick, 
intelligent boy, his lessons, gave him little 
trouble, but evidently he was something of a 
talker, for his form had the name of “Prater's 
Row. ” Also, like most healthy-minded boys, 
he got into scrapes now and again. 

A^dien he was nearing his 17th birthday his 
two brothers were converted. It was the time 
of the Great Revival, 1859-1862. Richard 
Weaver was preaching in the Metropolitan 
Hall, Dublin, and young Tom Barnardo was 
prevailed upon to go. He was not interested 
at first, but the earnestness of his two brothers 
was not to be resisted, and after a meeting in 
the home of Christian friends, when John 
Hambleton gave a specially solemn address, 
the three boys met in the bedroom of one of 
them, and Tom, now in deep distress of 
soul, was “bom again, ” May 26th, 1862. 

Seven members of the family were converted 
within five months. 
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At this time he was a great deal with the 

Open Brethren , " and did much work at 
Merrion Hall, he also distributed tracts and 
small booklets among the poor in their homes. 
William Stokes, William Fr5% Francis Castle, 
and Henry Grattan Guinness, all of Merrion 
Hall, were much interested in him. Being 
led to see the Scriptural view of Baptism, he 
was immersed on Sunday, Oct. 19, 1862. at 
the Baptist Chapel (but in reph^ to a question 
of his sister, he said he had not become a 
Baptist). At the end of that day, a day of 
sweet and solemn joj^ he writes in his diary 
that he "retired to rest to think and dream of 
Jesus. ” 

Very earnest, very desirous of keeping near 
his Lord was this lad. His greatest w’ish was 
to live for Him, to seiwe Him fully. Tiicreforc 
it is not surprising that wiien he met, and 
heard, Hudson Taylor at Mr. Guinness's house 
he determined to go as a missionary to China. 
April, 1866, found him in lodgings in the house 
of a Christian lad}', Mrs. Mary Parsons, a 
most helpful teacher of the Scriptures. Mr. 
Hudson Taylor advised this cnthu.siastic young 
man to take longer time for Bible study, 
training in various ways, and particularly to 
go in for medicine. He therefore w'cnt into 
lodgings near the London Hospital. While 
studying at this Hospital he filled all Itis 
spare time with street preaching and Kagc'edi 
Sclinol work, a mode of life whicli oid not 
commend him to liis fellow-students. Be wa.s 
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not at all popular with them. During the 
cholera outbreak in 1866, he spent himself 
tirelessly for the little ones. There were 
5548 deaths from cholera that year — 3909 of 
them in the East London district. He says 
had it not been for this he would never have 
known Stepney. 

And thus it was, step by step, during the 
student years at the Hospital he found his way 
to the great work which started in a donkey 
shed under the name of ‘The East End Juvenile 
Mission, " now known world wide as "Dr. 
Barnardo’ s Homes,” incorporated by Act of 
Parliament, 1899. The first report was issued 
July 15th, 1867-1868, the forerunner of 39 
Annual Reports written by this wonderful 
man. 

In 1868 his idea of going to China was 
gradually becoming changed. He was anxious 
and perplexed as to whether God's will for him 
lay in that direction, and earnestly prayed to 
be clearly shown his life-work. Guidance was 
given in various ways. One was the meeting 
with his first Arab, Jim Jarvis. This little 
lad, who begged hard to spend the night in 
the Mission Room where Barnardo had his 
first meetings, was taken by the young man 
to his own lodgings and regaled with good hot 
coffee and food, after which he (to prove the 
truth of his statement that there were many 
homeless lads like himself sleeping out) con- 
ducted Barnardo to a "lay” on the roof of a 
shed where eleven boys were lying fast asleep 
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in the moonlight, with no covering but their 
miserable rags. After this the voiing medico 
made a practice of prowling about ^at niglit 
among the lanes and alleys and wharves in 
search of destitute boys, 'and lie discovered 
many. Following this, at a missionar}’ meet- 
ing, he was unexpectedly called upon to 
speak — some expected speaker not having 
turned up — and the only story the embarrassed 
young man could tell was of his Ragged School 
work, and especially about the homeless lads. 
At the close of the meeting a poor scrcaiit 
girl gave him a little packet of coins. 27 
farthings wrapped in paper, Slic had saved 
them up for missionaries, but she said she 
would rather they were used for the destitute 
lads. 

Barnardo's story caused great comment in 
the Press, and Lord Shaftesbury asked him to 
dine, intending to make strict inquiry into 
the "incredible" story. Barnardo, who had 
not seen the papers, saw at once that Lord 
Shaftesbiirj' and his guests thouglit that he had 
exaggerated. He suggested tliat they should 
see for themselves. Accordingly, after their 
coffee, they sallied forth in topcoats and made 
their way to Billingsgate and Queen’s Shades. 
Tlicre, from under taqraulins, from cnipt}* 
sugar boxes, from barrels, they gatliercd no 
less than 73 shivering, frightened lads —a 
complete vindication of the young medical 
student’s representations. At a nearby coffee 
house Lord Shaftesbura' gave each boy a cup 
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of cofee and bread and butter, and a copper 
coin, promising to help them further. Thus 
did Barnardo at last clearly see what his life 
work was to be. And during that life work 
of 40 years spent in the service of the children 
he rescued 60,000 boys and girls and babies, 
and cared for them and trained them^ and 
placed them out in the world as useful citizens. 
On learning, in the early days of his work, 
of the death of little "Carrots, ” to whom he 
had offered the next vacancy, he laid down the 
bold charter, "No destitute child ever refused 
admission. ” “Carrots" died in the streets of 
exposure and starvation. Young Barnardo 
there and then decided that such a thing 
should never happen again if he could help it. 
And under his bold charter 110,000 children 
have been rescued and given a chance in life. 
30,000 boys and girls have been sent out to 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and S, Africa. 

The Homes now comprise 182 Cottage House- 
holds and Branches. The family is the largest 
in the world, always over 8000 children. On 
an average 5 are added daily from the ranks 
of child destitution and misery all over the 
country. 

In Nov., 1891, Dr. Barnardo started the 
“Young Helpers' League, ” banding together 
the children of the well-to-do to help the 
children of the poor. I remember him telling 
the story of the dream which gave him the 
idea — ^how he was trying to rescue a boy who 
was droAvning in a river. He could not reach 
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him from tlie bank, nor could he swim out to 
him. Some children plaving near bv came 
mnning to him saying: "We' II help y'ou, sir^ 
Don't be afraid!" They hung on to him and 
the boy was saved. As he told tills storv' in 
the Bath Saloons, Torquay (1S94, I believe) 
he leaned so far over the edge of the platform 
in illustration of his effort to reach the boys 
that it seemed inevitable he would topp'le 
over among the audience. 

The stor}’’ of Dr. Bamardo's evangelistic 
work at The Edinburgh Castle— the Big Public 
House and its Concert Hall, wliich became the 
People's Mission Church and the bar of which 
was tumed into the Coffee Palace, the first of 
its kind, is a wonderful record. He was sole 
pastor at the church for 13 j^ears, after which 
he had a co-pastor like-minded with himself. 
The place was undenominational, and "The 
Old, Old Stor}'’ of Jesus and His love" was 
the everlasting theme of the preachers. .At 
the Coffee Palace working men were able to 
get good meals reasonably, and there were 
games and newspapers for recreation. 

But his great labours began to tell upon the 
doctor. Holidays on the Continents, and 
visits to Nauheim for heart treatment became 
enforced. He had to go no less than five times to 
Nauheim, the fifth, and last time was in August, 
1905. At Cologne he was so ill with angina 
pectoris that his wife, his son Cyril, and his 
brother, Dr. F. A. E. Barnardo, went over to 
bring him back. 
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Through their loving care he reached his 
home, St. Leonard's Lodge, Surbiton, on 
Sept. 14th. Hope revived for a few days. 
On Sept. 19th he had been signing letters and 
cheques, and had dictated two letters. At 
six he was having a light meal, and during its 
progress he spoke of the heaviness of his head, 
leaning it on his wife’s shoulder — and then 
he sank back in his chair and quietly passed 
away. 

So his busy life closed suddenly and peace- 
fully. The body was taken to the Edinburgh 
Castle, on Sept. 22nd. On Sunday, Sept. 
24th, a memorial service was held. Those 
amongst whom he had ministered so long were 
thus able to say farewell to their beloved 
friend. A florist near by was surprised by 
three ragged boys wanting to purchase a wreath. 
They had raised a shilling amongst them, 
“Vi^at do you want it for ? ” he inquired. “To 
put on Dr. Barnardo' s coffin, ” was the reply. 
“He was a friend to chaps like us. ” The 
newsboys, when the carts drove up full of news- 
papers outside Fenchurch Street Station, took 
their bundles without any of their usual 
jostling and chaffing — ^for on the sides of the 
carts was the single announcement: “Death 
of Dr. Barnardo. ’’ 

There were touching scenes as the body was 
taken to Liverpool Street Station on Sept. 27, 
for the streets were lined with tens of thousands 
of people. At the Village Home, Barkingside, 
there was another service, the little girls of 
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the Homes standing by. On Oct. 4th his re- 
mains were interred in a spot he had chosen 
in the centre of his Village Home. 

But the work goes on, and the good it has 
done will last for ever, for are not tens of 
thousands of rescued children "saved” for 
an endless Eternity ? 
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Chapter VI 

George Whitefield, Evangelist 

G eorge whitefield was bom on Dec. 16tb, 
1714, at tbe Bell Inn, Gloucester. 
great-grandfather was a clergyman, his 
grand-father a private gentleman. Thomas, 
George's father, started business as a wine 
merchant, in Bristol, in which town he married, 
but shortly afterwards went to Gloucester to 
keep the Bell Inn. He died when George was 
too young to recollect him. 

As the boy grew up, according to his own 
account, he was vicious and degraded — flying, 
stealing money even from his mo&er, irreverent 
in church, disturbing Dissenting Meetings by 
shouting the names of ministers in at the door. 
“The story of the sins and ofiences of my 
younger days would be endless, ’’ he says. 

His mother married again, a Mr. Longden, 
ironmonger, Gloucester. George was sent to 
school when 12, at St. Mary-le-Cr37pt, v/here 
at least he learnt to write and speak correctly. 
At 15 he left, parity on account of financial 
difficulties, and bravely bore his part in the 
w^ork of the Inn.^ Mffien the Inn was taken 
over by his married brother, George left, for 
he could not agree v;ith his sister-in-law. 
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and went to reside with another brother in 
IhistoL Whilst there his soul was dimlv 
L'roping after God. and he was often worked 
up into a state of spiritual fervour. At th.e 
clo.se of his visit he went to live with Iris 
mother — the fer\'oiir died away, and he 
resumed his old mode of living. 

But help was at hand. An old school- 
fellow of his visited them, and described Iris 
career as a Servitor at Pembroke College. 

George's mother suggested that he, too, 
should be a servitor at College, and young 
George thankfully agreed. A short course of 
study under his old schoolmaster followed, 
also, alternations of religious fervour and evdl 
practices. The former prevailed, and he went 
to Pembroke College in 1732 at about IS years 
of age, full}^ resolved to do well. He avoided 
all evil companionship, and set himself quietly 
to perform his liumblc duties as a servitor: 
and pursued his studies in such a diligent 
manner that tiic friends who had sent him to 
College and stood .security for him, speedily 
saw that they had nothing to fear. 

At Pembroke his soul conflict, the severe 
austerity of his life, and the fasting with 
which he was endeavouring to gain salvation, 
brought him to a \'cry low state of health, but 
in th.e time of liis* sickne-‘^s he found that 
glorious truth that he must be saved by Grace, 
not In' works. He put aside all devotional 
books, and he say.s; 'T began to read tlie Holy 
Script urtts upon 'my knees. 1 daily receivtci 
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fresh life, light and power from above. I 
got more true knowledge from reading the 
Book of God in one month than I could ever 
have acquired from all the VTitings of men. 
About the end of the seventh week, after 
having undergone innumerable buffetings of 
Satan, and many months of inexpressible 
trials by night and day, imder the spirit of 
bondage, God was pleased at length to remove 
the heavy load, to enable me to lay hold of 
His dear Son by a living faith, and by giving 
me the Spirit of adoption to seal me, as I 
humbly hope, even imto the day of ever- 
lasting redemption. " 

From this simple truth he never departed, 
and, on account of his great freedom and 
determination in preaching it to all, he was 
later shut out from the Established Church. 
Meantime, he aspired to become a full-fledged 
clerg 3 unan of that Church, and at the beginning 
tried to get a hundred sermons in readiness. 
This was not easily done, and he was at length 
led to see that “He who increased the little 
lad’s loaves and fishes for the feeding of a 
great multitude would, from time to time, 
supply him with spiritual food for whatever 
congregation he was called to. ” And his 
faith was not in vain. 

His first sermon was preached in the old 
familiar church of St. Mary-le-Cr 5 q)t, and it 
was reported to the Bishop that ^Vhitefield 
had driven 15 people mad with the sermon. 
The Bishop, who had the sermon from \^fliite- 
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field, said lie hoped the madness would not 
be forgotten another Sunday, paid a guinea 
for the loan of the sermon, divided it into two 
parts, and preached it morning and evening 
to his ovTi people. 

It was, no doubt, a great da}' to Whitcficld 
when he wore his ser^dtor’s liabit for the last 
time, and donned that of Bachelor of Arts, 
but not so great as the day on which he knew 
he had done witli the "filthy rags” of his own 
righteousness and liecn clothed in the righteous- 
ness of Christ. It was tlie joy of this which 
urged him on "througli good report and ill” 
to preach the Saviour anj^vhere and cverj'- 
where. 

In 1737, at the urgent request of John 
Wcslc}'’ (who, with Charles, had been his 
friend at College) he .sailed for Georgia, a 
new English Colon}* in America, partly to 
care for an Orphan House there. He remained 
over a year in that place, then returned to 
England* to plead its cause. On January 
I4th, 1739, he was ordained priest by Dr. 
Benson, Bishop of Gloucester. He very soon 
found that his fellow-clergy were not pleased 
with him. His doctrine of the new birth, 
his use of extempore prayer in private gather- 
ings, and, above all, his preaching in the open 
air made, them furious. 

One church after another wa.< dosed again.'^t 
him. l?ut mightily grew th.c WVtrd of God. 
and prevailed : for whil.^^t the ch'rgy were 
bu.sy clo.sing church dorns again.^^t Whitefield, 
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he was engrossed in showing the way of Salva- 
tion to thousands upon thousands of people 
who never attended a place of worship. Every 
open space in London was a church for him, 
and in those days there were many large 
tracts of land available. 

In the provinces, too, he had vast gatherings. 
Picture him on Hanham Hill, Kingswood, 
near Bristol, speaking to the begrimed colliers. 
“God highly favoured us in sending us a fine 
day, and near 2000 men assembled on that 
occasion. I preached and enlarged on John 
3. 3. for near an hour, and, I hope, to the 
edification and comfort of those that heard 
me. ” Shortly afterwards he preached to 4000 
or 5000 in the same place. At times he had 
audiences of 20,000. And thus it was everj^- 
where, rmder the open sky many hundreds 
were saved. 

How strange was the opposition of the 
professed servants of God to this way of preach- 
ing, seeing that our Lord Himself had preached 
mostly in the open air, and was not the doctrine 
of the New Birth from His ovm lips ? 

On April 29th, 1739, miite&eld went to 
preach in Moorfields, outside London, where, 
as the table on which he was to stand had 
been pla 5 dully broken up, he took up his 
position on a wall, and the huge concourse 
listened to his solemn exhortations in profound 
silence, deeply moved. The same evening 
he preached on Kennington Common to 20, 000. 
He had at different times, many letters which 

4 
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told of blessing received, and man_y gifts for 
the Orphan House in Georgia. ’ He had 
intended to plead that cause in the churches, 
but as they were closed to him, he turned to 
his open*-air audiences, amongst which were 
many of the highest in the land and the wealthy. 

He married at the age of 29 or 30, in 1743, 
a widow of the name of James. There is no 
doubt tliat he would have been wiser not to 
marry, for he was always travelling, .tfrs. 
Whiteheld was not verj'' strong, and not 
always able to share his 30 urne 3 's and his 
labours. TJiere were three children, but not 
one lived, which fact alone must liave saddened 
their union, especially as they were so seldom 
together to enjoy a spell of quiet liome life. 
Mrs. Whitefield died on Aug. 9, 1768, of an 
inflammatory fever. They had been manded 
26 years. Her husband outlived lier only 
two years. 

Many times he was in danger of his life, 
more than one attempt being made to murder 
him, but he continued his work undeterred. 
He had many good friends, some of wliom he 
had knoum from his youth — the W'eslcys. 
notably — and many people of wealth anrl 
position. That wonderful woman. Lady 
Huntingdon was alwa\’5 helpful, and brought 
many to hear Whitefield at the rabc-rnacle: 
she even succeeded in persuading the Duchess 
of ^^arlborough to attend, and to bring .‘^ome 
of her friends with her. 1 he Duchess of 
Buckingham heard him too, though she had 
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said it was “monstrous to be told you have 
a heart as sinful as the common vTetches 
that crawl upon earth. ” This Duchess took 
with her the Duchess of Queensbury as an 
addition to Lady Huntingdon’s party for 
\¥hitefields' . 

The Prince of Wales, in 1742, more than 
once visited the wooden Tabernacle which had 
been erected in 1741. The first stone of the 
permanent building was laid by Wdiitefield 
on March 1st, 1753. The Tottenham Court 
Road Chapel was opened on Nov. 7th, 1756. 
It was called “\^Tiitefield’s Soul Trap. ’’ 

He left England in Sept., 1769, never to 
land again on her shores. In Sept,, 1770, 
Newbury Port, New England, he was struck 
dovTi by a severe attack of asthma, and his 
busy, strenuous life came to an end on Sunday, 
Sept, 30th, at six o’clock in the morning, at 
the age of 56. He had preached practically 
till the last, for on the Saturday night, as he 
was going to bed, he stood on the stairs to 
speak to people who had gathered, and his 
candle burnt out whilst he spoke. Still his 
light shines ; the longing that he had expressed 
is realised, for he is of the wise who "shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament. ” 
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Chapter \'TI 

John Hov/ard, Philanthropist 

J OHN HOWARD was l3om on the 2nd of Sept., 
1726, either at Enfield or Hackney. The 
_ last named place appears to be correct a'^ 
it is vouched for by his friend, William \Miit- 
bread. His father, a godly, pious man, \va.s 
partner in an upholster}^ and carpet busine.^s 
in Long Lane, on the north side of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Prioiy’-, running from Smithficld to 
Aldersgate Street. 

John (like a good man}’’ great men) was a 
sickly child. He lost his inotJier soon after 
his birth, and on account of his poor health 
his father took him to Cardington, where he 
had a house. It was two miles from Bedford, 
and near John Bunyan’s country, El.«ilon. 
There he was carefully nursed In’ tlic good 
woman who later married Howarcl’s faithful 
serv'ant, John Prole. As soon as he was old 
enough he was sent to a school in the town of 
Hertford, and Inter to London. Ha\-ing 
finishes! his school life, he was apprenticed to 
Alderman Newnham, a grocer in Wat line* 
Street. When he was 17 his father died. Tiie 
Executors of the Will were all relation.'^ of 
John Howard, and so great was tlieir confidence 
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in the lad of 17 that he found himself at that 
early age endowed with great power over Jiis 
possessions. They were not inconsiderable, 
for the elder Howard had amassed a modest 
sum in an honourable way, so that young 
Howard became the ovmer of property and 
money which constituted in those days a fair 
fortune, even after payment of ;f8000 to his 
only sister. 

He was a quiet, steady and studious young 
man, with a love of books and travel. Before 
he reached the age of 21 he had started on his 
first continental tour. 

There does not appear to be any definite 
record of the time of John Howard's conversion, 
but at an early age he made public profession 
of his faith in the Lord Jesus Christ as his 
Saviour, and never feared to own Him. 

On his return from the Continent he settled 
in lodgings in Stoke Newington. These lodg- 
ings he shortly had to leave, and took apart- 
ments in the house of a widow in Church 


Street, Mrs. Sarah Loidore, a good Christian 
woman, who cared for her rather delicate 
lodger with the most thoughtful attention, 
mnsing him through a severe illness. John 
Howard, despite the fact that he was but 25, , 
and she nearly twice that age, was sincerely I 
attached to her, and offered her marriage — > 


an offer which, on accoimt of the great difference 
in their years, he had much difficulty Jn ne r- 
.sua ding her to accept. She did._.atJ La 5 t^lld_ 
rr- , ' ilv until she died, on 
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Nov. 10 th, 1755, aged 54 , about four years 
after their marriage. 

'H 6 \yard 7 ~irow alone and restless, set out for 
Portugal, hoping to relieve some of the distress . 
caused by the earthquake which had occurred 
a short time before his beloved wife’s death. 
But the vessel in which he sailed was captured 
by a French Privateer, and Howard, after 
suffering and seeing much cruelty as a prisoner, 
returned to England on parole, to be e.xcliangcd 
for a French Naval Officer, \\dien his friends 
congratulated him on his "escape, ’’ he reminded 
them that he was not free until the e.xchangc 
was made. He felt bound iri fionour to return 
;to France if it were not. Evidently it was 
jeffected, for he remained in England, doing 
Eis best by information and appeals to better 
the condition of those prisoners of war whom 
/he had seen in France. 

On April 25, 1758, ^at the age o f 82. .hr . 
married again, Henri ettanC^Fs.--daughtcr of 
Hdwai d ' l^!iScIs , *or~’Cro5don] Cambridgeshire. 
From her portrait she 

sweet -face d woman, "mad of a character .M ljch 

read}'’ to yield in a If 
tiling to her mastcrfiilluisband. Ihcy settled 
at Cardington, and spent some blissful years 
together, improving the village and housing 
conditions.' After a time Mrs, Howard s 
hcaltli necessitated a change, and tliey moved 
to Watcombe, Hampshire, whicli move, how- 
ever, proving of no effect on her condition, 
they returned to Cardington. 
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There, on March 27th, 1765, less than seven 
years from the day of their wedding, the 
beloved wife suddenly and unexpecte dlv:_died 
in Howard's arms, four days after giving 
birth to their only child, a son. 

The ^ief-stricken father devoted himself 
to the little boy, keeping him with him until 
1769, when he placed him in the care of a 
good lady who kept a school in Cheshunt, 
Hertfordshire, and went on a continental tour. 
He saw the Pretender in Rome, 1770; he also 
saw the Pope's galleys and galley-slaves, and 
visited a prison at Civita Vecchia containing 
1364 prisoners, of which sight he made many 
notes for his Book on Foreign Prisons. 

In 1772, after having re-opened his house in 
Cardington, he became engaged in Chmch 
affairs. It was his custom to worship in 
John Bunyan’s Chapel, Bedford, but when 
Joshua Symonds, minister at this time, 
declared that he could no longer baptise infants 
(1772), Howard, with many others, seceded, 
and a new meeting-house was built to which 
he contributed generously. His friendship 
with Joshua S5mionds, however, continued. 

In 1773, being elected High Sheriff for the 
county of Bedford (despite the Test Act), he 
had ample opportunity for obsen’^ing prisoners 
and prison conditions, and for studying the 
terrible ravages made by Jail Fever. He 
travelled up and down the coimtry visiting 
the prisons everjnvhere, and on 4th March, 
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1774, wns requested to appear before the 
House of Commons with his report. 

From 1774, till his death in 1790, with the 
exception of quite short intervals at Cardington 
-—one lasting two years, 1784 and 1785~lie 
visited and re-visited prisons, hospitals, and 
lazarettos (hospitals for those with contagious 
diseases), reporting and writing down the 
terrible conditions and sights he saw most 
fearlessly. His visits were haled lyy the 
authorities in many places, and were frniiglit 
with danger; in France he narrowly escaped 
capture. 

There were other dangers, too, for there 
was a sharp fight between the vessel in which 
lie was sailing and a Tunisan Privateer. Fortun- 
ately the cnern}^ was beaten off, and the captain 
of Howard’s vessel informed the intrepid 
traveller that he would have sunk the sliip 
rather than surrender, as that would have 
meant perpetual slaver}* in Tunis. 

In two lazarettos, Howard suffered the 
quarantine laws; but the rigours, the miserable 
state to which he was reduced were, he felt, 
amply repaid by the first-hand knowledge he 
had gained. 

The power and horrors of the Inquisition 
came under his notice vciy^ frequently and 
made a deep impression. He went to Malta, 
rmd visted the Hospital of the Order of the 
Knights of St. John, where he was much 
surp'rised to find the attendants were anything 
but the gentle nurses he expected. He said 
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he once found 8 or 9 of them much entertained 
with a delirious, dying patient. \^dien the 
Grand Master of the Order asked Howard his 
opinion of the place, that opinion was plainly 
given, and not received with much pleasure. 
But he thought there was, later, an improve- 
ment in the treatment of the patients, whom 
he visited frequentl}^ Officialdom often 
received him coldly, hostilely; but prisoners, 
slaves, and patients were always glad to see 
him, and to see him often. 

In 1786, Christmas Day, in Vienna, he had 
an interview of two hours with the Emperor 
Joseph II, who asked him many questions 
about prisons and punishments in a way which 
showed his genuine interest and desire toj 
improve things. 

• Howard wrote many books, for he was 
constantly taking notes, and these were classi- 
fied and revised whilst he was in England. 
Vdiat dreadful scenes were depicted in those 
pages i Slaves with logs chained to their feet, 
prisoners chained to the ground, debtors 
chained outside their prisons selling laces and 
other things. The fearful scenes inside the 
common prisons where fighting, drmikenness, 
and immorality were prevalent — ^where decent 
men, eligible for freedom, could still be 
detained because they could not pay the fees 
demanded by the jailer and various other 
officials. This is but the tiniest glimpse of 
what he saw. Vfiien lie could, he helped. 
John Prole, who kept some record whilst he 
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travelled with Howard states that more than 
once his master set a debtor free by pavini: 
his jail fees. 

His last journey was begun in 1779. Before 
he left England/ he settled his affairs, pro- 
viding for his son first. Tlic son had, unhappily 
taken to profligate v^ays, in spite of the cafe 
his father and his aunt, John Howard’s sister, 
bestowed upon him. This aunt's home was 
his home during the holidays, and when his 
father was in England they were together. 
But the evil influence of a servant led tlie son 
astray. He outlived his father nine j’-ears, but 
had been insane some time before his death. 
He seems to have loved his father. 

It was at Cherson, in Russian Tartar}', that 
John Howard died, through having contracted 
fever from a young lady whom he attended. 
The last news' he had as he lay dying was of 
some improvement in his son. “Is not this 
comfort for a dying father, ’’ he said. 

He died on January 30th, 1790, at the age 
of 64, and was buried, at his own request, in 
a spot near the village of Dauphinc. Tlious- 
ands of people were present. 

A statue, the first, Dean T^Iilman says, “to 
be admitted to St. Paul's was erected under 
llie dome, and the inscription on the south 
side of the pedestal was written by Mr. Wliit- 
bread, a long and interesting eulog}-. But ins 
life work is summed up in these words: “I 
was sick, and ye visited Me. I was in prison, 
and VC came unto Me. ’’ 
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Chapter VIII 

Lord Shaftesbury 

T he seventh earl of shaftesbury, An- 
thony Ashley-Cooper, was bom on the 
28th of April, 1801, at 24 Grosvenor 
Square, London. His father was Crople}^ 
Ashley, only brother of the 5th Earl. His 
mother was the daughter of George, the fourth 
son of the Duke of Marlborough. 

The care of young Anthony Ashle 3 ^-Cooper, 
the namesake of the 5th Earl, devolved upon 
the servants. His early recollections are of 
the saddest, and his after years seemed to be 
permeated with that melancholy which over- 
shadowed his childhood. But those sorrows 
had a great part in urging him to the work 
with which his name is ever associated — the 
care and succour of the oppressed. The 
influence of a maid. The sweetest memor}'- 
of his early da 5 ^s lingered round Maria Millis, 
the housekeeper. This incomparable woman 
had been maid to his mother when his mother 
was a girl, and had been promoted to the 
position of housekeeper. She was devoted to 
the little boy, and being a true and faithful 
follower of the Lord Jesus Christ, she often 
took the child on her lap and told him stories 
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from the Bible, especially the stor}’ of Him 
who come to sovc ihc lost, to comfort the sorrow- 
ing, and who said, "Suffer the little clnldren to 
come unto Me” (Matt. 19. 14). She taught 
him a simple prayer which he always used; 
even in his old age and sickness those simple 
words would come to his lips. It is disappoint- 
ing that there is no record of the words. It 
was to this good woman, he says, that he was 
indebted for that saving knowledge of the Son 
of God which came to him at the age of seven, 
and which was such a jo}'- and strength to Iiim 
through all the difficulties and trials of liis 
long life. \^Tio would not be a Maria 
Minis! 

Young Ashley was sent to school soon after 
he was seven years of age — a school at the 
thought of which he always shuddered. "Tlic 
place was bad, wicked, filthy; and the treat- 
ment was star\^ation and cruelty. ” At home, 
too, he was unhappy, for in those days parents 
ruled by fear, not love, and it is evident from 
his diary when he reached manhood’s estate, 
that his parents (the mother in particular) 
were almost cruel. He remembered weary 
nights of bitter cold, and days of insufficient 
food under the paternal roof. 

The crowning trouble at this time 
the death of his beloved friend, INIaria Millis. 
He mourned deeply for she was — and no 
wonder — more to him than anyone else. In 
her will she left him her handsome gold watch, 
and he never wore any other, "ihis watch 
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was given to me by the best friend I have 
ever had, ” he would say. 

When he was 12 he was removed to Harrow, 
where he was with quite a different set of 
boys, and very happy. At home, too, things 
were better, for his father, who became Earl 
Shaftesbury in 1811, moved to St. Giles' 
House, Wimbome, the ancestral home of the 
Ashleys. The beautiful old place and sur- 
rounding country did much to make life 
pleasanter to the boy. His favourite name 
for his loved home to his life’s end was “The 
Saint. ” 

He left Harrow at 15, having reached the 
6th form. He had learnt very little, “which 
was my O'svn fault, ” he says. He considered 
he was idle and fond of amusements, and 
neglected opportunities of learning. His 
strenuous after life, at anyrate from 1822, 
made up for this seeming neglect. In that 
year, at 19, he surprised himself by taking 
a first class in classics at Oxford. At 25 he 
entered Parliament. Here he became 
acquainted with the Duke of Wellington, 
whom he and the boys at Harrow had wor- 
shipped, and whose military exploits they had 
followed enthusiastically. 

His real life work began when he took up the 
cause of the friendless and oppressed, not of 
adults alone, his work was chiefly among 
children. The spirit in which he entered upon 
his career is given in his jomnal of April 28th, 
1829, his 28th birthday : “Now, let me consider 
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my future career. The first principle, God's 
honour; the second, man’s happiness; the 
means, prayer and unremitting diligence; .ill 
petty love of excellence must be put aside, tlie 
matter must be studied, the motives refined, 
and one’s best done for the remainder.” To 
this he steadfastly adliered all his life. 

His first important speech in the House was 
on the treatment of the inmates of asjdums. 
A Bill was passed for tlieir regulation, July 
15th, 1828. He also visited madhouses 

occasionally to see for himself what their 
state was ; how best to remedy the gross abuses, 
and put an end to the cruelties practised. 

He continually studied his Bible. In 1829 
he remarks : 'T see that geolo^ has become a 
favourite weapon to wield against Revelation, 
by attacking the Mosaic history of the Deluge. 
At best it savours of presumption. ” 

He enjoyed the llvety hospitable company 
of William the Fourth, but hopes his own 
mirth had been harmless when in his society. 

On the 10th of June, 1830, at the age of 29, 
he married Emily, daughter of the otli Earl 
Cow'per, his ideal woman, of whom he says: 
“A wife as good, as true, and as dGepl}^ be- 
loved as God ever gave to man.” In 1831, 
again, his diarj'' says : "No man, I am sure, 
ever enjoyed more happiness in liis married 
life. God be everlastingh^ praised.” For 
forty-one years she shared his life work, helped 
him and inspired him in all his trials. Her 
children arise up, and call her blessed; her 
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husband also, and he praiseth her” (Prov. 
31. 2S). 

His o^vn happiness did not make him callous 
as regards those less fortunately placed. The 
memory of his sad and neglected childhood 
urged him to help forward any work which 
could alleviate the sufferings of others. He 
was early known as the Working Man's Friend, 
but especially was he the friend of the children. 

In 1883 he began his Factory Legislation, 
that work at which he laboured for 20 years. 
The shameful story of the treatment of little 
children in factories, and the evasion of the 
laws made for their benefit was again and 
again brought before the House by him. He 
told how the ages of the children were often 
wrongly stated on their surgeon’s certificates 
— ^meal times were curtailed, clocks were 
tampered with in some places; and terrible 
and pathetic details were given which brought 
tears to many imaccustomed eyes. The House, 
alas, was slow, it could decide that 45 hours 
a week was long enough for an adult negro, 
but did not hmry to consider whether 69 hours 
a week were not too many for children. 

Then the legislation for the poor little 
chimney sweep boys, and sometimes girls, 
as young as eight years, forced up chimneys 
by many cruel means, and often nearly 
suffocated ; several cases of death were reported. 
Lord Ashlej^' (for he was not Earl Shaftesbui^ 
yet) knew of a child of 4|- 5^ears employed in 
sweeping chimneys. He made personal in- 
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quiries into all the cruel circumstances and 
cruel treatment reported to him, and in more 
than one case made arrangements which meant 
lifelopg provision for some of the crippled 
and incapacitated little ones. On August 3, 
1840, he gained some alleviation of the horrors 
endured by the factory children and the 
climbing boys. At the same he time he moved 
that there be a Commission of Inquiry- into the 
Employment of Children in Jklines and’Collerics, 
whose lives, after long persistent labours he 
succeeded in bettering. Children in Calico 
Print Works, too, were benefited eventually. 
Their ages, 3 years and 4 years, rarely, more 
generally 7 years to 9 years, working 16 to 
18 hours a day. The agricultural gangs— 
children who were sent in droves to the fields, 
working till literally worn out, no matter 
what the weather. All these terrible abuses 
Lord Ashley continually brought before the 
House, against fierce opposition of enemies, 
and cooln^s and vacillation of those from whom 
he expected support. 

Not only unfortunate adults and cluldren 
received his attention, but the ill-fed, badly 
treated costers’ donkeys came under his notice. 
He bought a fine coster’s barrow, called 
himself “K.G. and Coster, " and let the barrow 
out, till the coster could procure one for 
himself. He so won their esteem that at an 
annual meeting of costers, his lord.ship was 
surprised to see a sleek donkey, which the 
costers had unitedly purchased, Jed to the 
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front and presented to him. It would be 
difficult to say which were most delighted, 
the K.G Coster or the Pearly Costers. 

His tenacity was such that he was several 
times offered positions w^hich would “keep 
him quiet, ” but though the income accom- 
panying the position was sorety needed, he 
refused, for he would not desert the cause of 
the poor and oppressed. 

Queen Victoria was very dear to him. "One 
cannot but love the Queen, ” he says in his 
diary, shortly after her accession. He named 
one of his daughters Victoria. The Prince 
Consort, too, was his friend, and, in spite of 
some opposition from Lord John Russell, 
accompanied Lord Ashley to the poor district 
of St. Giles, and took the chair at “The 
Labourers’ Friend Societ}?', ’’ on May ISth, 
1848. 

Lord Ashley's father died in 1851. He was 
unconscious for 36 hours, and his son “hoped 
that it might be God’s chosen time for the 
infusion of His grace. ” Lord Ashley, now' 
Lord Shaftesbury, w'ent to live at St, Giles’ 
House, Wimbome, w'here he greatly impover- 
ished himself by setting the homes of his 
tenantry in good order. Not a penny was 
spent on his own home till that w'as done. 
To his sorrow' he had to leave again, Jan. 27, 
1852, to ease the burden of debts, and reside 
in the old house, 24 Grosvenor Square. This 
year, too, on October 15th, he lost his beloved 
wife. She w'as buried in the little village church 
5 
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of Wimbome St. Giles. On the familv pew 
is a tablet : "To the memor}- of a wife as gnoci 
as true, and as deeply beloved as God in His 
undeserved mere}’’ ever gave to man." Two 
months later his daughter Constance died. 
He had previousl}^ lost two sons, Francis and 
Maurice, and a daughter, Mary, but had tlie 
joy of knowing that they were" with Clirist. 

In this brief account of a long and well- 
filled life it is impossible to speak of all he 
did. His Ragged School work, his Coffee 
Shop work, and much more, as told in volumes 
of his life and work. I should think that the 
Name of the Lord Jesus Christ has never before 
or since, been so fearlessh’' and frequently 
spoken in Parliament as it was by this godly 
man. 

He was called into the presence of^ that 
Lord on Oct. 1st, 1885, and after a service ui 
Westminster Abbe}'', was buried beside his 
wife in Wimbome St. Giles. There his sons 
and daughters personal friends, and lo^'ing 
tenantr}' gathered, and as they sang : 

"Now tlie labourer’s task is o’er, 

Now the battle day is past , 

Now upon a farther shore, 

Lands the voyager at last,’’ 

we knew he had received "an abundant 
entrance " there. 
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Chapter IX 

Sir George Williams 

G eorge williajis was the j'-oungest son of 
Amos and Elizabeth Williams. He was 
bom at Ashway Farm, four miles from 
Dulverton, in Somerset, on Oct. llth, 1821, 
The homestead, nestling among the trees, 
in a setting of green fields and distant hills, 
was the last habitation ; it lay at the beginning 
of the great moor. In this pure bracing air, 
and the glorious freedom of these surroundings, 
George Williams lived for 14 3 ^ears, and grew 
sturdy, and strong, and clear headed. 

His first lessons were from Mrs. Timlett, 
who had a small school in Dulverton High 
Street, and thither young George was duly 
conveyed on horseback, sitting behind one of 
the farm hands and holding on tightly by the 
friendly leather belt. M^en Dame Timlett 
had taught him all she could, he was sent to 
Glo 3 m Grammar School, Tiverton, where, as 
seemed usual in those, days, he suffered some 
privation. 

Then he came home to take his share of farm 
work. But he did not care for it, a fact which 
his brothers were not slow to notice. They 
held several coimcils with their father as to 
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what this favourite youngest boy was suitable 
for. He was the life and fun of the home, and. 
round the big log fire, gave much entertain- 
ment to the famil}* circle. 

But as a farmer, he proved his inefficiency 
very effectivel 3 % when, through carelessness 
and inattention to his horses he drove his loaded 
haycart into a ditch and fell in liimsolf. That 
put a stop to his farming. Father and brothers, 
in solemn council, decided tliat he must go 
into town and earn a livelihood — a terrible 
punishment in their opinion. 

One brother had alread}’- settled in Dulver- 
ton, and when lie was consulted, suggested 
that George should be apprenticed to a draper 
in Bridgewater whom he knew. The matter 
was arranged, and thus it was that George and 
his father set out earty one morning on a 
leisurely, careful drive of 25 miles to the old 
historic town, and alighted in the High Street 
at the door of Mr. Holmes the draper. Here 
began the long and successful commercial 
career of the good and great Sir George Williv'ims 
and here, too, more important than all, he was 
“born again,” about 18 months after his arrival. 

Mr. Holmes was a member of Zion Congre- 
gational Chapel, and young George, a Churcli- 
man, had been a little indignant at a clause- 
in the indentures which stated that all a.ssistants 
were expected to attend the chapel on Sunday 
mornings. His mother calmed him by saying 
that he could go to the Parish Church in the 
afternoons. 
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He settled down to his work wonderfully 
well, and put his whole heart into it, .young 
as he was. He was a favourite with the appren- 
tices, and a great success behind the counter 
with the customers. One of the assistants, a 
Miss Thomas, aftenvards the wife of George’s 
friend Beaumont of Oxford, recalled the new 
apprentice as being ruddy faced, persevering, 
clever, and diligent, even making notes in 
his spare time for use in his working hours. 

A little while after his entry into this business 
George Williams began to compare himself 
with two other apprentices. They, he told 
himself, were going to Heaven, and he was 
on the road to Hell. He began to pray, but 
so ingrained was his habit of swearing that 
oaths rose to his lips even then. Nevertheless 
he was sincerely seeking Christ. \Wien he was 
invited to dine on Sundays with the Unitarian 
gentleman who had introduced him to Mr. 
Holmes, and who took George to his chapel, 
the lad became certain that the doctrine 
which made light of Christ’s sacrifice for sins 
was ^vrong and wicked, and at last refused to go 
again. The gentleman was annoyed, and 
said he’d have nothing more to do with George, 
and also spoke to the lad’s parents, saying 
George had turned “Methody” and would be 
no use. George’s brother Robert advised him 
to leave George alone, adding that it was 
possible that the boy was right. 

There were four assistants who influenced 
George Williams at this time— Miss Gerard, 
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Miss Harris, Miss Thomas, and William 
Hiirman. The great attraction of each, in iiis 
eyes, was the quiet consistent life. In William 
Hurman he had a helpful friend, for that young 
man was quite a power in Bridgwater. * And 
so by almost imperceptible steps this eaniest 
boy was drawing nearer to the moment when 
he would be saved for eternitja 

It was on Simda}'' evening, in the winter 
of 1837, when he was just 16, alone in the back 
seat of the Congregational Chapel, that the 
arrow of conviction struck liim. Tiicrc was 
nothing remarkable in ser\dce, or sermon, or 
preacher. The Rev. Evan James docs not 
seem well known, but through his simple, 
quiet words that night one was brought face 
to face with eternal issues, wlio was to exert 
far-reaching world-wide influence on behalf 
of the Saviour. \Wicn George Williams reached 
home after the scr\dcc he knelt down at the 
back of the shop and the great transaction was 
completed there. ‘T cannot describe to you, ” 
he says, “the jo}' and peace which flowed into 
my soul when I first saw that //>r Lord Jesus 
had died for my sins, and that they were all 
forgiven. ” 

Wien George Williams reached the age of 
nineteen his apprenticeship ceased, and he 
consulted his brother Frederick, who had lieen 
in the employ of I^Iessrs. Hitchcock & Rodger, 
Liidgate Hill, London, but had now set up 
for himself in North Petherton, a village 
about four miles from Bridgwater. George 
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went to him for six months and helped him in 
the shop, and during that time was instru- 
mental in the conversion of Fred’s wife, who 
was a Unitarian. 

In Oct. of 1841, Frederick took George to 
Hitchcock & Rodgers, when he went to buy 
a fresh consignment of goods, and presented 
him to Mr. Hitchcock, asking if he could find 
a place for him in his establishment. Mr. 
Hitchcock declared he was too small. “He is 
small, “ replied the brother, “but what there 
is of him is good!” Upon which Mr. Hitch- 
cock said he’d think it over. George could 
come to see him next day. George did, and to 
his great joy, Mr. Hitchcock gave him a 
place behind the counter, which he kept for 
several years, aftenvards being promoted to 
the post of buyer. In those days the hours 
were from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m., and }>lr. Hitchcock 
requested each assistant to sign an agreement 
to take his dismissal at a moment’s notice if 
required. This young man came into the 
business to remain in it till his long and busy 
life on earth closed. 

As soon as he was settled in he began his 
work of soul winning among his 140 new 
companions. They slept 5 and 6 in a bed- 
room. One was a Christian, and he and 
George were permitted by the rest to meet for 
prayer in a small room off theirs, unmolested. 
From that meeting sprang the Y.M.C.A., for 
by and by conversions began among the 
assistants, and the number of those who met 
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for prayer meetings in one and another of the 
bedrooms increased every week, until, havinc: 
won Mr. Hitchcock hirnself by prayer, they 
issued a circular to be sent to* other busines’s 
houses. The first gathering of Christian voung 
men was in George Williams’ room on Thurs" 
day, 6th June, 1844 — the real date of the 
ii^titution of the Association. From that 
time it progressed steadiljL becoming world- 
wide before its founder passed awajL The 
first rent was 216— a room in St. Martin’s 
Coffee House — now the Association owns 
propert}'’ worth millions. 

In 1853, at the age of 32, when he had been 
12 years in the business, he was taken into 
partnership, and short I5’’ after married Mr. 
Hitchcock’s daughter, Helen. She was his 
true helpmeet for 50 years. 

In 1894, the Jubilee of the Y.M.C.A., 
George Williams, just before the date fixed for 
its celebration, received a letter from the Earl 
of Rosebery, which informed him that it was 
the Queens’ pleasure to confer upon him the 
Honour of Knighthood. 

To the end of his life he spoke to all with 
whom he came into contact of their salvation. 
High and low, rich and poor, shop assistants, 
friends, business men ; it was always the same. 
And the City young men knew where they could 
find help and" friendship and spiritual^ advice. 
Ever fond of children, our picture depicts him 
in old age addressing young folks at a sea- 
side service. 
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He was very frail and bent when he walked 
for the last time through his warehouse, and 
down Paternoster Row to Amen Comer. A 
few weeks later, in Torquay, he passed away 
at the age of 84. 

He was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral with 
great honours — ^but nothing will equal his 
Master's "Well done” in the ears of that faith- 
ful servant. 
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Chapter X 

Samuel Morley 

S AMUEL MORLEY was bom in Homcrton, 
October I5th, 1809. He was the son of 
John and Sarah Morley, and was the 
youngest of six — ^thrce boys' and three girls. 
\^ 0 iilst he was still a child his father moved 
to a larger house in Well Street, Hackney, 
not much more than a village of four streets 
then — Church Street, Marc Street, Grove Street, 
Well Street — a place of mansions and gardens, 
and trees and shade. The garden of Mr. 
Morley’ s house was nearl}^ three acres. 

Brought up in the happiest surroundings 
and the atmosphere of wealth, young Samuel 
yet remained unspoilt. He was a lowable, 
kind, bright, and lively boy, not averse to 
boyish pranks, but always on the side of the 
good and true even whilst he was at school — 
a far more difficult thing. 

His first school was at Melbourne, Cam- 
bridgeshire. He was sc\’’en 5 'cars old wlien 
he and his brother William were sent up to- 
gether. John, the eldest, was already there. 
The Principal, Mr. Carver, was a congre- 
gational minister, and Samuel Morley was a 
Congregationalist to tlie end of his life. After 
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Melbourne he was sent to Mr. Buller’s School, 
Southampton, where he soon became a favourite 
with all, but in spite of that he made good 
progress. 

At the age of sixteen he left school and 
went into the business of I. & R. Morley, Wood 
St. He had early shoum much capability in 
this direction, and he spent seven years in the 
counting house. He used to walk from rural 
Hackney to quaint Wood Street every morning 
with his father. At that time there were rooks 
in the great plane tree, now the lone tree, at 
the Cheaps ide end of Wood Street. The 
father and the two sons who were with him 
dined at the office, where often they had to 
remain till seven o'clock, then came the 
quick walk back to their happy home — a 
place which, for these boys, never seems to 
have lost its charm or influence. 

Samuel Morley had the greatest love and 
admiration for his parents. 

Their piety and godliness bore a great part 
in forming his character. And, moreover, 
the home was open to all Nonconformist mini- 
sters, and with them Samuel greatly enjoj^'ed 
intercourse. The most definite intimation 
concerning the conversion of Samuel is of a 
Sunday morning in the Old Weigh House 
Chapel, when Mr. James Parsons was preaching 
young Morlej'- listening, and from that time 
forth openly professed his faith as a Christian 
man, and witnessed a good confession to his 
life’ s end. 
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Of the Bible he said : "The Bible is the liqlit 
and life of any dwelling. The liome life of the 
countty owes everjdhing that is pure and 
virtuous to the Word of God." To one, 
struggling with difficulties, he writes: "There 
is within 3 'our reach, and easy of comprehen- 
sion without the aids of any "human teacher, 
a safe and precious guide — God’s Word. 
And there is, too, a Saviour waiting to guide 
and bless you. With such help you'^may 
bravely fight the battle of life; you may 
endure manfully, and 3 ’'ou will in the end 
overcome, " 

In 1840, Oct. 29th, in her 71st j'ear, Mr. 
Morley’s beloved mother died. She was buried 
in the famity vault in Bunhill Fields Cemetery. 
A few months later he found his wife, I^Iiss 
Rebekali Marion Hope, daughter of a Liver- 
pool banker. They were married in 1841. 
Their first home was in upper Bedford Place, 
where their first child, a daughter, was born. 
In 1842 the}"' moved to Five Houses, Lower 
Clapton. They had 8 children. In May of 1848 
his father, Mr. John Morlc}’-, died at SO, and 
was laid to rest in Bunhill Fields beside his 
wife, and the great business descended to the 
sons. Mr. Samuel Morley was a strict discip- 
linarian in business — himself setting the 
example of working hard and working well. 
Paying the .highest wages to his employees, 
he never allowed slackness or badlj’’ done 
work. 

In the matter of giving he was as generous 
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as any man could be, taking pleasure and joy 
in seeking out and assisting to the utmost any 
cases of real need. On one occasion he was 
the benefactor of a poor widow and her children 
who had hope of help if she could go abroad 
to relatives. Mr. Morley sought her out, and 
provided not only for the passage, but also 
sufficient to maintain her in independence for 
some time after her arrival. He was instru- 
mental in helping George Cruikshank out 
of his embarrassments. He gave ^^5000 to the 
purchase of Exeter Hall for the Y.M.C.A. 
He gave ;f6000 towards the Memorial Hall, 
built on the site of Fleet Prison, in Farringdon 
Street, for he loved historic Nonconformity, 
and cherished the memory of those who had 
suffered. His portrait hangs in the library 
of the Hall. He helped many a poor minister 
to furnish his house. He built a baptistery 
for a small meeting of brethren at Leigh, and 
himself often partook of the Lord’s Supper 
there, replying, when questioned for doing so, 
that he liked the quiet and simp-licity of the 
gathering. 

Of Samuel Morley Lord Shaftesbury said: 
“He was content to be anything or nothing, 
so that good was being done. ” These two 
men were great friends; they thought ver}'- 
highly of one another, despite the fact that 
one was an ardent Evangelical Churchman, and 
the other fully as ardent a Nonconformist, 
and they strengthened each other to advance 
the doctrine of salvation by Christ alone, for 
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both were more Christian than sectarian. 

!Mr. Morley was a life long friend of F. N. 
Charrington. On the occasion of the setting 
up^ of^ Charrington’s great tent. May 21sC 
1876, in Mile End, he was in the chair, and liis 
address was illustrative of Iiis simple faith in 
the Saviour and the Word of God. 

Speaking of the Bible, a favourite theme, 
he said then : “It not merely helps us amidst the 
joys and sorrows of this life, but it tells us 
what awaits us in the next. It tells — and this 
is tlie foundation stone of this movement — 
it tells us that 'God so loved the world that 
He gave His onh?’ begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life” (John 3. 16). This will 
be -the basis of the utterances which will be 
delivered from this platfonn. Believing this, 
I desire to offer my Christian friends . . . in}' 
most earnest and heartfelt S3’nipathy in their 
enterprise. ” 

He became a total abstainer. It happcnced 
ver}^ suddenly when, at a Temperance meeting 
which he was addressing, a workman asked 
him if he went without himself. There was 
just a moment's pause, then Samuel jMorley 
said: “No. But I will go without from this 
hour. ” 

This step gave him much jo}', and far greater 
power in the cause of abstinence, and his 
interest and energ}'' in that cause increased 
rapidly from that time. He dreav up a leaflet 
and signed it, and had it distributed from house 
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to house. This silent messenger begged the 
parents not to send their children to fetch the 
beer from the public houses, urging that such 
a thing made the little ones familiar with 
sights which they should never be allowed to 
see, and they heard language such as never 
should reach their ears. 

As a father, he was ever solicitous for his 
children’s welfare, especially their spiritual 
welfare. In a letter, he expresses the yearning 
that his sons may have their minds opened 
to the truth as it is in Jesus, and that they 
may all be spared to enjoy together the thought 
that though busy in many ways, in this world, 
they were all citizens of a better Country, 
and could look forward to a sweet family 
reimion in Heaven. 

As an employer he was very careful about 
the characters of the young men whom he 
took into his house of business. The (Rev. ) 
Arthur Mursell, in 1886, said of "Morley’s”; 
“I have heard hard-ground strivers in other 
great houses declare that a berth in Morley’s 
meant self-respect, honour, and emolument, 
such as no other place in England gave to 
faithful service. As a Member of Parliament 
he had an excellent testimony given him by 
John Bright, who said "that a more upright, 
genial, and in every way admirable man never 
entered the House of Commons. ’’ 

This busy, eventful, godlj^ life was brought 
to a close on September 5th, 1886, at the age 
of 77, For a long time he had been over- 
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working, and continued to do so, though 
fully aware that the end was drawing near™ 
perhaps that knowledge spurred him to greater 
efforts, \\lien he was laid aside, which v/as 
several months before his death, one of his 
last visitors was the (Rev.) Joshua Clarkson 
Harrison, who had spent some years in the 
counting-house when they were botli young 
men, and who had found the Saviour at almo.st 
the same time. But now, in the chamber of 
sickness they could not say much, so weak was 
Samuel Moriey then. But later his friend wTotc 
to him, reminding him of those days when they 
listened to James Parsons, and of their yielding 
their hearts fully and joyfully to the all- 
sufficient Saviour. How happily the dying 
man’s mind would dwell on these memories. 

He passed away just after midnight, at the 
dawn of Sunday, September 5th, witliout 
any struggle — it seemed at first like ordinar}'’ 
sleep, but as they w’atched beside the bed he 
had already awakened in the presence of his 
Lord. 

He was buried in the family vault of John 
Moriey, Abney Park Cemetery. Under his 
name on the plain stone is fitly inscribed the 
brief sentence : "A servant of Jesus Christ. ” 
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Chapter XI 

William Quarrier 

T'y’nLLiAM quarrier was born on Sept. 29tl), 
1829. The house in Cross Shore Street, 
Greenock, in which he was boni is 
pulled down, but the stone archway was 
removed and set up in the grounds of tlie 
Orphan Homes. Little thought any who saw 
the small boy pass in and out of that archway 
to his poor dwelling that he was the chosen 
instrument of God for providing thousands 
of boys and girls with a happy, healthy home. 

When he was years old, his father, a 
ships’ carpenter, died of cholera in the Port 
of Quebec. M rs.‘ Quarrier now had to support 
herself and ler tirfee~‘~ch i Idr en , and when 
William was about 5 she moved to Glasgow, 
and m ade a p oor living out of fine se\ving for 
the large \yarehouses. Eve n_\Villiam did his 
share of-sewing. " Present W the work was not 
sufficient for him to help with, so he, was 
employed„at_a_pin factory putting heads on. 
pins.,. Remember \Villiam Quarrier when 5 ^ou 
use a pin. 

From such small beginnings so great a man ! 
He received one shilling a week for 60 or 70 

hours’ work. 

6 - 
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At the age of eight he sa 5 *s: “I stood in the 
High Street of Glasgow, barefooted, bare- 
^leaded; cold and ’ Hungrj^ having lasteT hd 
food for a day , and a. half, .and asTgazed'at 
each passer, by, \yondering wli'y'they' did- not 
h elp suc h I, a'’tli6light'passed"bhroug]i -my 
mind that I' would not do as they, when I 
would get. the', means to diclp 'others. ” TIF 
carried out his resolve to the very letter. He did 
get means to help others, and he helped them. 

19,466 children have passed through tlic 
Orphan Homes which William Quarrier 
founded, and more 3 ^et will have cause to thank 
God for that hungry little lad who stood in 
Glasgow High Street and wondered that no 
one helped him. 

His wise mother apprentic ed him to a s hoc- 
maker_,just about 'TKis“Time. He was" flic 
youngest apprentice there, and had to carry 
a twisted paper-light from which the men 
lighted their pipes ; but he never learnt ^ to 
smoke, nor did he ever learn to drink. Drink 
was the ruin of his first emploj^er, consequenth' 
the boy was sent to Paisle}^ to another slice 
maker. Paisley is 7 miles from Glasgow, 
and when the New Year HoIida.\’ came round, 
William set off gaily for the walk home. Tiic 
-.stage_cqach passed him, and suddenly he was 
taken wiHrtlie^hdtidff to relieve the monotony 
of the journe}'' by keeping „aIongsid(y^ that 
...coach. A strenuous taVk, but, true to himself, 
lie' kept at it. Tlie passengers became quite 
excited. Tlrny?' tlirew him coins from time 
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to_time, and when he arrived simultaneously 
with the coach, at Half Way Inn, he had lUd., 
He was taken into the Inn and treated to' cake 
a nd c heese, and finished the joumey''as the' 
passengers’ guest. 

Later in_ life we see how, whh _ God^giyen 
determ ination and wisdom,.. Fe "r^, another 
ra^, _Io'aLmg3intd"' Jesus, and has won an 
inc alculahl.e rew ard. At his tradLhe was so 
diligent and earnest that he was a jomne 3 Tnan 

shoemak er a t the age of twelve. ' 

"For four yeaf's”he worked in different shops, 
a valued craftsman in spite of his youtli. 

One day, at the_age_of .about_l_6,,.he walked 
into a shop belonging to people who were to 
play a very important part in his life. Quite 
unconscious of this he accepted_empl.ojmient 
fr om ]\I es^— H unter as he would have done 
from any other person; but he had not been 
there long when he fotmd that she was, taking 
a great interest injiim. ^e^was a good and 
'eafn^’'~CImstian, who was"'ever„ seeking _to 
^ih^bthefsTbrher Saviour, so she asked this 
quiet, capable young workman of hers if he 
went to church. William Quarrier was not 
in the habit of going to church. He had been 
to Sunday school somewhere wh en a little lad, 
and there when he sang "There is a happy 
land_J^, far awaj^/" lie al\\-ays*wis]ied' the 
■fi^py Imid were here and now, and he won- 
dered "the ‘good 'and kind God did not come 
dovm to help the poor people like his mother 
and sisters and himself. Later on he was one 
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of God’s ministers to the poor, and this is the 
waj^, he found, in which God does come down, 
Mrs^ Hunter^^k^ hjin^^and Jiis^motheL-io 
attend 'Ifer ^clmr cTi, offering them a seat in her 
j)ew_, and William went. “’TmrUiF’first^tinTC 
FHeard the great truth of the Gospel, and under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit and teaching 
of the Word of God L^vas led to a cce pt of 
Christ as all my s a.lvatio n7' 

HisTife now There was 

an added beauty in everything around, "which 
Christless eyes had never seen. " He spoke to 
hi s moth er_j of this Saviour, but_shcr^Tou^ 
life was^made easier for "her by this good son, 
re ceived h is ove rti mes with s evere displeasiirc, 
"and he thought "It best to lay seige to that 
stubbornl]ieart„bylprayer''aI6neT"* After six 
years„she_y ielde d . Seveii 3 ^earV lateflHiaving 
shown forth the praise of Him \\flio had called 
.her out of darkness, she passed awa}’’ into His 
presence. William Quarrier saj^s: "In my 
mother’s saving change I was greatly strength- 
I ened in the faith that God^ is the Iicarer and 
^answerer p{ 4 )rayer. ” " 

Soon after his conversion another joy entered 
his life in the person of Isabel la Hunter, lii.s 
emplo^^’er’s daughter, a girl onl^’- a few months 
his junior. As he plied his tools, a great hope 
came to him, and a determination to work 
with even more diligence, that he mighty one 
^daj^, ask her to be his_wife. 

He remained with Mrs. Hunter seven years. 
'At 23 years of age he started a little shpp_of 
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-his ovm, at the top of Piccadilly Street. 
Business prospered, for God honoured his 
faith and integrity, and four years later, at 
_ 27, h^m^ied Isabella Hunter. Still business 
‘prospered. '"‘He ' ope^d3ey^aLotlier"sIibp^^ 
as the years went by, arid now it is thaf 'helet 
himself to accum ulate,:/^20..Q00..not for himself, 
.-hut„for_the.„performance of that ,ypw' he” made 
_m Glasgow_-High Street as a hungr)^ child of 
.8.. But he was supporting his 3 ^ounger sister's 
three children, as well as his ow, who num- 
bered four, and endeavouring faithfulty to 
give God His share of all the profits, so his 
savings never reached the desired sum. He 
prayed eamestlj^ that they might, but God 
was fitting His servant. The training ^Ir. 
Ouarrier got through the o\’-ersight of his own 
business equipped him well for the manage- 
ment of the Homes. j\Ioreover, there was a 
higher goal still. It was sliovm him tlirough 
the tears of another little boy, robbed of his 
matches by a bigger lad. ]\Ir. Ouarrier at 
once renewed the stock, but that incident led 
to the formation of the Shoeblack, Newspaper, 
and Parcel Brigades, and later brought Mr. 
Quarrier to the point of trusting his God for 
funds wherewith to start ^Home for Orphans, 
instead of waiting to accumulate“theili'liiihself. 
It was a great and solemn thing thus to step 
out in faith, and he asked that God would give 
him a sign, definite and unmistakable, and 
this sign— £1000 to £2000, sent by one donor 
in response to a lette r which Mi'. Quarrier 
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^ Aent. J q. J: he_p,ap.er.S™about the^need jDf such a 
Home. The letter appeared Sept. 1st, ISff. 
Several days passed ; small sums were received ; 
then came a letter from a friend, l^Ir. Tliomas 
Corbett (once of Glasgow, then in London), 
saying that he would give £2,000. He knew 
nothing of Mr. Quarrier's sign. And for Mr. 
Quarrier this gift was enough. this call, " 
he says, “I rose out of ‘the fear of man which 
bringeth a snare’ to the confidence and blessed- 
ness of the man who putteth his trust in the 
Lord. ” And well his confidence has been 
rewarded. 

; , No. 10 Renfrew Lane was the_fir^ Home. 
The first inmate was Aiidfev^^ coming’ "in' 
dripping, coatless, out of the winter rain to 
warmth and food and the storj^ of the Saviour, 
the Good Shepherd. Next came Willie, then 
Jimmy. Then the news began to spread 
among the city waifs that there was bread and 
lodging for nothing at 10 Renfrew Lane. 
They came thick and fast from then onwards. 
The first party of little emigrants sailed on 
July 2nd, 1872, for Canada, arriving there on 
the ISth at the Port of Quebec, where l^Ir. 
Quarrier’s father died so many years before, 
ill 1874 Mr. D. L, Moody pleaded for the 
children of Glasgow, and £3000 was promptly 
given by two Glasgow ladies. In 1875 the 
Cit)’’ Orphan Home, James Morrison Street, 
Glasgow, was built, its cost, including fur- 
nishings, £12,000 all given by the .same kind 
ladies. That Home is still the scene of blessing. 
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Working bo 5 's and girls lodge in its safe and 
happy quarters. Its mission hall on the 
ground floor is often filled with men and 
women who come to hear the Gospel. It is 
not possible in this space to give a full idea of 
the blessing it has been and still is. The work 
started by Mr. Quarrier has steadily increased, 
in spite of trials and opposition, all of which 
he met with unwavering faith in God. And 
now the Orphan Homes of Scotland comprise 
a little tovm in themselves at Bridge-of-Weir, 
beside Seaside Homes and a Canadian Home. 

In the 59th Report, October, 1930, it is 
stated that approximately ^2,129,583 have 
been received. It also states: “The work of 
the Orphan Homes^ is carried on" in~ dependence 
upon.God Tor, daily supplies. No one is called 
" on personally, nor do we send out collectors. 
The needs are committed to God in prayer, 
and we look to Him to move the hearts of His 
people to send all that is required. Truly God 
is, and is a Rewarder of them that diligently 
seek Him. 

Mr. Quarrier was called Home on October 
16th, 1903, at the age of 74 years. His beloved 
wife, than whom no man ever had a truer 
helpmeet, followed him eight months later. 

The great work for the children founded by 
Mr. Quarrier still goes on in faith in God, and 
has now added to it Sanatoria for consumptives 
and Colonies for epileptics. God bless and 
prosper all the activities of the Orphan Homes 
of Scotland. 
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Chapter XII 

William Wilberforce 

W LLIAM WILBERFORCE was boiTi on August 
24, 1759, at Hull. There were four 
children in all, three girls and William. 
He was a small and feeble child, with weak 
eyes, but the frail bod}'' was tenanted by a 
strong and great spirit. Thoughtful far be- 
yond his years for others, affectionate, gentle, 
clever, quick and active, possessing a melod- 
ious voice, his was a very attractive personality. 
He went to school at seven years of age. His 
elocution was so remarkably good, that, as 
Isaac Milner, his life-long friend tells us, he 
was frequently set on a table and made to read 
aloud as an example to the other boys. 

Mlien he was nine years old he lost his 
father, and was sent to his uncle, William 
Wilberforce, at Wimbledon, and St. James' 
Place, and from there he went to school in 
Putney, for tw'o years. At this time George 
Whitefield was preaching in London, and his 
aunt's admiration of the teaching soon had its 
effect on the nephew. At the age of twelve, 
William w’as so greatly influenced that his 
motlier, in much alarm lest he should become 
Methodist, fetched him home to Hull — a sore 
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trial to the lad, for he was deeply attached to 

Mr. and Mrs. William Wilberforce. 

Ever 5 dhing was done to clear his mind oi 
the piety and seriousness which possessed it. 
Idleness and love of pleasure were encouraged, 
and eventually he gave way before them. At 
seventeen he went to St. John s College, 
Cambridge. He had plenty of money at his 
disposal, for his grandfather and uncle had 
both left him a fortune, and so he entered upon 
his University career under very favourable 
conditions, from a worldly point of view. 
Here he was flattered, and here, too, idleness 
was encomaged. ""SVhy should a man of 
your fortune trouble himself with fagging?” 
So he did not work, as he should have done. 
Mathematics, he was told, he did not require 
— ^too clever to need them. But he did need 


them; and in after years he put down to this 
neglect a certain want of mental regularity, 
and strove hard to obtain it by study and 
discipline, and even during his political 
career, a very difficult task. 

He made up his mind to a public life before 
he left St. John’s. He was elected M.P. for 
Hull at the age of twenty, and shortly after- 
wards went to London, where he was warmly 
welcomed, and, as he says, "at once immersed 
m politics and fashion.” He was a member 
OI live clubs, and very soon he was gambling • 

rfinn 25 guineas, and later on 

£W[). On this occasion a part of his gains 
was won from some who could not aflord it; 
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and so greatly did this fact pain him, that he 
was absolutely cured of gambling from that 
time. He was immensely popular. His un- 
commonly good singing called forth the 
admiration of the Prince of Wales, who, at 
one of the Devonshire House Soirees, declared 
he would come at anytime to hear him. 

About this time Wilberforce was a great 
admher of old Lord Camden, and Lord Camden 
on his side displayed a great solicitude for the 
brilliant young man. Wilberforce’ s friends 
once asked Lord Camden to witness his mimicry 
of Lord North, but they met with a decided 
rebuff, the old nobleman remarking scathingly, 
for Wilberforce to hear, that it was but a 
vulgar accomplishment. So deep was the 
the young man's affection, so great his respect, 
that he never again used his dangerous gift. 

In 1784 he was elected member for Yorkshire, 
and was the joy of the races when he went 
there, after prorogation of Parliament, and 
his 25th birthday was spent on the "top wave" 
of amusement and pleasure. In October, he 
and his mother and sister went to the Continent, 
his old school-fellow', Isaac Milner, accom- 
pan3dng him as his special comrade. It was 
in converse on the sands at Nice with this 
friend, who, though not at the time alloy/ing 
his religious ideas to pcr\'ade his life or actions, 
never countenanced railler}^ at sacred things, 
that Wilberforce began to regain the early 
love and reverence for them which he had felt 
when a boy. Tiie friends read and discussed 
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Doddridge’s “Rise and Progress of Religion” 
on their return journey, and Wilberforce deter- 
mined, Berean-Iike, to examine the Scriptures 
for himself. Parliament, with his beloved 
friend Pitt, as Prime Minister, fully claimed 
his attention on his return, also a great round 
of amusements, singing and levees, with ever 
an imdercurrent of serious thought. 

In July, 1785, he and Milner again went off 
together, joining his mother and a large circle 
of friends at Spa, and plunging into gaiety. 
Often his conscience reproached him. "I 
laughed, I sang, I was apparently gay and 
happy; but the thought would steal across 
me: Vvdiat madness is this; to continue easy 
in a state in which a sudden call out of tliis 
world would consign me to everlasting misery, 
and that when Eternal Life is within my 
grasp ! ” 

“The deep guilt and black ingratitude” of 
his past life rose before him, and he blamed 
himself for waste of time, and talents, and 
opportunities. Again in England, December 
of this year (1875), he called upon the venerable 
John Newton, to tell him of his anxiety of 
soul, and from that intervie^v he came av-ay 
fin ding his mind “in a calm and tranquil 
state, more humble, and looking more 
devoutly up to God. ” 

From this time he steadfastly endeavoured 
to follow and ser^'e his Saviour, making no 
secret of the joy he had in his salvation, biit 
speaking to his friends quite freely. His 
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mother had been alarmed by rumours, but 
when he paid a visit to her and his sister, at 
Scarborough, she could not but acknowledge 
how good was tlie change, which she had feared 
might be "eccentricity. ” A friend who was 
with her, remarked: "If this is madness, I 
hope that he will bite us all" He certainly 
did bite whenever he had opportunity. 

At the age of 35 he married Barbara Ann, 
eldest daughter of Isaac Spooner. He had 
six children, whom he earnestly sought to 
bring up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, devoting to his family every possible 
moment he could spare. 

The great work of his life was the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade. As a boy of 14 he wrote 
a paper on the traffic, and at the age of 21 he 
took up the cause in earnest, a cause which, 
in its various phases, engaged him practically 
for tlie rest of his earthl}'- life. He had inter- 
views with I\Ir. Ramsay, ^^'ho was uriting a 
book on the subject, and in 1786 he was making 
inquiries amongst African merchants, who, 
at that time, were willing to give information. 
Later on this was not to be so easily had. 
In 1788 a committee was formed and funds 
raised for obtaining the necessary evidence— 
the inspection of a slave ship lying in the 
Thames being no small item for this — and a 
battle royal began, the Abolitionists against 
the slave merchants and planters. 

Again and again the decision was deferred, 
partly through the craft and greed of the 
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opponents of Abolition, and partly through 
the overwhelming amount of business before 
the Houses during these critical years. Event 
followed event rapidly. The French Revolu- 
tion — and revolutionary ideas flew across the 
channel — ^the disaffected and the discontented 
in England were easily influenced. 

Tom Paine, the notorious Free-thinker and 
republican writer, found a ready sale for his 
dangerous and pernicious works. After the 
execution of the King and Queen of France, 
William Pitt withdrew the English Ambassa- 
dor from Paris. War with France followed. 
Napoleon Bonaparte appeared, for years the 
scourge of Europe — six English fleets at sea 
for three years — the illness of George III — ^tiie 
trouble about the Regency — The Prince of Wales 
displeased with Wilberforce, of wdiom, in 
earlier days he would inquire: “How goes it 
with yom black clients, Mr. Wilberforce?” 
All these things, and many others, combined 
to delay the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 
But in 1807 the Bill passed both Houses and 
received the Royal assent. 

“Oh, what thanks do I owe the God of all 
good, for bringing me in His ^acious provi- 
dence to this great cause, which at length, 
after almost 19 years of labour is successful. " 
Thus his journal, March 22, 1807. 

But there was much more to accomplish. 
During the remainder of his life he continued 
his efforts to suppress the Foreign Slave Jrade, 
and so greatly did his influence prevail that 
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on the eve of his death the last public news 
he_ heard was that England would give twenty 
millions sterling to compensate slave-holders 
and all slaves would be emancipated in 1834. 

He was called Home at three o’clock on 
Monday morning, July 29th, 1S33, about 74 
years old, in London. On July 31st came a 
request from the Lord Chancellor, signed by 
nearly all the members of both Houses, that 
they might attend his funeral, and that he 
should be buried with public honours in 
Westminster Abbey. 

There lie his mortal remains, till the Lord 
Himself shall descend from Heaven, and the 
dead in Christ shall rise. Then W:m. Wilber- 
FORCE and all who have loved the Lord and 
laboured for the good of their fellows shall 
receive their due Reward. 
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